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In my search for North Carolina folktales in 1931 I was referred by 
Mr. Wm. A. Blair of Winston-Salem to a book entitled ‘‘Fisher’s River 
(North Carolina) Scenes and Characters,” by ‘‘Skitt,”’ ““who was raised 
thar,” published in New York, by Harper and Brothers, in 1859. The 
author, H. E. Taliaferro, prefers to conceal his real name, and signs 
himself by his boyhood nickname, Skitt. He says that after an absence 
of twenty years he visited, in 1857, his native section in Surry county, 
in the northwestern part of North Carolina, along the Virginia border. 
Then and there reminiscences of his early years revived, and he con- 
cluded to write out some of the scenes and stories of that age and section. 
The scenes and stories, he tells us, were enacted and told between the 
years 1820 and 1829, which makes this the oldest collection of tales of a 
truly folk character and tone in this country, so far as Iam aware. The 
author seems to have given a remarkably faithful reproduction of oral 
tradition. Some of the characters that the author sketches tell stories 
and relate incidents. Several of these stories either belong to inter- 
national folktale types, or closely resemble folktales I have gathered 
recently in the State. I reproduce them here as examples of early 
American folktale texts, which may have escaped the attention of many. 
They are now more than one hundred years old, and date as early as 
many of the early modern European collections. 

The author says the region was settled between 1770 and 1780. Most 
of the pioneers of the section came from Virginia, a portion of them came 
from the middle and lower parts of North Carolina, and a few from other 
sections. A large proportion of these settlers were illiterate. “‘Skitt’” 
says, “Each settler brought with him the rustic vernacular of his native 
section, and held on to it with great tenacity, thus making a common 
stock of the richest unwritten rustic literature that ever graced any 
community.’”” The tales are chiefly of the tall or exaggeration type, 
belonging to the group between type numbers 1875 and 1999 in Aarne- 
18 
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Thompson’s Types of the Folktale, Helsinki, 1928 (Folklore Fellows 
Communications No. 74). 

In a review of this book of “‘Skitt’s” in Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine for July, 1862, A. H. Guernsey says that travelers note the 
almost perfect uniformity of the American people in dress, manners, and 
speech, while within three hundred miles of London or Paris there are 
more variations than can be found from Portland to San Francisgo, 
However, the reviewer assures us that there are some secluded regions 
among us, whose inhabitants present marked peculiarities; Surry county, 
North Carolina, is one of these. He states that this book by an esteemed 
Alabama clergyman (Skitt) is one of the half dozen clever books of 
American character and humor, deserving to rank with Judge Long. 
street’s Georgia Scenes. 

Unfortunately F. J. Meine in his Tall Tales of the Southwest, An 
Anthology of Southern and Southwestern Humor 1830—1860, New York, 
Knopf, 1930, seems not to know about ‘‘Skitt’s’’ remarkable book. He 
calls the Georgia Scenes, which first appeared 1832—1835, the corner- 
stone of this early humorous literature, and discusses other works of this 
type, such as those by W. T. Thompson, J. J. Hooper, G. W. Harris, ete. 

Meine says that there was a period (1830—1860) when the humorous 
story and tall tale enjoyed literary favor. Scattered through the South 
and Southwest there sprang up a local-color group of humorists, who 
flourished in barrooms, on law circuits, on steamboats, and in the wide 
open spaces. They were quick to seize upon the comic aspects of the 
rough life about them, and graphically sketched the humorous and 
colorful local events, and related the tall tales that were going the rounds 
of the locality. Meine is perhaps not wholly accurate in saying this 
early humor of the South was wholly local and provincial, — peculiarly 
Southern. Indeed much of it is international, especially North European. 
What is characteristic and local is the strong predominance of this type 
of humorous tale; it enjoyed then, and still enjoys among the folk, 
particular favor in this region. Where have the beautiful serious tales 
of the fairy books gone? Almost none are to be found here in current 
oral tradition. Yet the tall tale enjoys a luxuriant growth and infinite 
elaboration everywhere in this section. 


THE FIRE-HUNT! (p. 154) 
“This is a monstrous nice night to shine old bucks’ eyes, Uncle Billy; 
s’pose we take a fire-hunt,’”’ said a quiz to the old man, to draw out of 


1 Stories about Jack-o-my-lanterns are widespread in North Carolina. 
I have collected many in the State within the past years: in Cabarrus, Craven, 
Edgecombe, Mitchell, Onslow, and Surry counties. The Jack-o-my-lantem, 
or Jack-o-lantern, is a light that appears over swamp country, believed to 
be a spirit or the Devil, and it bewitches and misleads at night those who 
come near it. See p. 318. 
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him the reasons that caused him to leave the ‘‘Huckleberry Ponds” of 
Cumberland. 

“It mout be,” said Uncle Billy, with his white, leaden eyes looking 
very sorrowfully, ‘“‘but I don’ ’clude I’ll fire-hunt no more. That drefful 
night that caused me to leave good ole Cumberland I shall never forgit. 
That wur the wust fire-hunt a poor mortal ever got inter. It was a dark, 
drizzly night — good night fur jacker-mer-lanterns and old bucks. I 
took O’Pan, loaded her heavy with big drop-shot, which I bought in 
Fayetteville with huckleberries, with pan and torch on a shoulder; got 
lost — led out’n my way by a stinkin’ jacker-mer-lantern. I went bogin 
along, thought I was gwine right, looked afore me, seed a whole heap o’ 
bright shiny eyes, turned the pan round and round. ‘Shiny eyes — 
shiny eyes,’ says I; ‘now’s the time! now’s the time!’ 

“J whip up O’Pan, draw a bead — bang! went O’Pan; jingle, jingle, 
jingle went chains. I see men comin’; I throw down O’Pan, light, and 
all, and took through the huckleberry swamp like a ’coon. Here come 
men arter me, sayin’, ‘Here he goes, boys! here he goes!’ 

“T run on, come to mud-pond, and in I went, sock! sock! sock! last up 
I go to my armpits, and could go no furder. Men come up and say, 
‘Here he went, boys! here he went!’ 

“T lay in the mud, still as a turkle, till they lost me. When they left 
me I tried to git out — had a hard time of it. Thar stood a jacker-mer- 
lantern grinnin’ at me. I rake mud, fust with one hand, then with 
t’other — rake, rake. Last out I cum, muddy as a hog. I went home, 
told the fambly, left that night, fambly follered, and all the poor men 
got for my shootin’ thar hosses was O’Pan and my torch-pan. That was 
amem’ble night — never forgit — never fire-hunt since.”’ 


GLASSEL AND THE OWL! (p. 227) 

A Scotchman, named Glassel, came on a bee-line from the ‘‘old coun- 
try,” and halted not till he arrived at the foot of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains in Virginia. He rested a few days, took his gun, and went into the 
deep gorges of the mountain hunting. While he was in one of those deep 
gorges, the habitation of owls, the old king owl of the gorge “‘let off” in 
trumpet tones. 

Glassel had never heard the like, nor had he seen the like, when he 
looked up into a tree and saw that large head, those big bright eyes, and 
that grave, intelligent countenance. His excited imagination supplied 
the rest. ‘“That,” thought he, ‘‘is some enchanted or metamorphosed 
human being — no ordinary one at that — the work of some wicked 
spirit.” His fruitful imagination gave it an intelligent speech, and made 
it speak to him in this inquisitive manner: 


1T collected a similar tale, told of an Irishman, in Cherokee county, North 
Carolina, in June, 1931. See p. 319. 
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Owl. Hoo-hoo-hoo-who are you ? 

Glassel. My name is Glassel, sir, at your service. 

Owl. Hoo-hoo-hoo-who are you? 

Glassel. I say, sir, my name is Glassel; and, if I might be so bold, what 
is your name? 

Owl. Hoo-hoo-hoo-who are you? 

Glassel. I say, sir, my name is Glassel, and if you’ll let me alone | 
will you. 

And Glassel left. 


A CALL TO THE MINISTRY?! (p. 233) 


Now it came to pass that a man by the name of Walker felt himself 
considerably moved to ‘“‘hold forth,” and kept “‘spreading the fleece,” 
Gideon-like, to ascertain his duty in the important premises. To assist 
him in his pious investigations, he called at a still-house one evening to 
get some of the ‘‘good critter.” After refreshment, the story runs, he 
left for home, and on the way he felt ‘‘moved”’ to go into a thick grovea 
few hundred yards from the road, ‘‘thar to wrastle on the subjeck.” 
While he was ‘‘wrastlin’’”’? most earnestly, scarcely outdone by the 
patriarch, someone passed the road with a long-eared animal, politely 
called a John Donkey, and John let off, as his race is wont to do some- 
times, in a most moving and thrilling manner. 

Walker’s imagination, by his earnest “‘wrastlin’,” was wrought up 
to a great intensity, and he converted Major John’s discordant music, 
which to most men resembles the filing of a saw-mill saw, into a call from 
heaven urging him to preach the Gospel. No time was to be lost. He 
rose from his knees duly commissioned, went to his church, and demanded 
a license, when the pastor interrogated him thus: 

Pastor. Do you believe, Brother Walker, that you are called of God 
to preach, ‘‘as was Aaron?” 

Walker. Most sartinly I does. 

Pastor. Give the Church, that is, the bruthering, the proof. 

Walker. I was mightily diffikilted and troubled on the subjeck, and | 
was detarmined to go inter the woods and wrastle it out. 

Pastor. That’s it, Brother Walker. 

Walker. And while there wrastlin’, Jacob-like, I hearn one ov the 
curiousest voices I uver hearn in all my borned days. 

Pastor. You are on the right track, Brother Walker. Go on with 
your noration. 

Walker. I couldn’t tell for the life ov me whether the voice was up in 
the air ur down in the sky, it sounded so curious. 


’ 


* In 1932, also in Surry county, Mrs. F. Thompson told me Jim Lewellyn 
clim a tree near a field where Frank Cain was working, and shouted, 
‘“‘Qooooh! Frank Cain! Go ye and preach the gospel unto all nations!”’ And 
Cain obeyed this “divine’’ call. 
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Pastor. Poor creetur! how he was diffikilted. Go on to norate, 
Brother Walker. How did it appear to sound unto you? 

Walker. Why, this a-way: ‘““Waw-waw-ker — waw-waw-ker! Go 
preach, go preach, go preach, go preach-ee, go preach-ah, go preach-uh, 
go preach-ah-ee-uh-ah-ee.”” 

Pastor. Bruthering and sisters, that’s the right sort of a call. Enough 
said, Brother Walker. That’s none ov yer college calls, nor money calls. 
No doctor ov divinity uver got sich a call as that. Brother Walker must 
have license, fur sartin and fur sure. 


INDIAN AND BEAR STORY! (p. 133) 


‘No sooner had I landed and marked off a little spot uv yeth fur a 
home, and had made a little deadnin’ on it, than the cussed red-skinned 
Injins ’vaded my peaceful homicil, and kidnumped me. When they got 
me way out inter the mountings, where no huming but an Injin (ef 
they are humings) uver trod the sile, after wavin’, brandisherin’, and 
gleameratin’ thar tommyhocks over my knowledge-box for a long spell, 
and then thar butcher-knives in the same threatnin’ aspex, they helt a 
council over my case, and after much glomeration of talk they decided 
to head me up tight in a bar’l, and let me starve to death. 

“This drefful detarmination they carried into refect, for they had 
toated a ile bar’l all the way with ’um on purpose, I s’pose. So they jist 
loosened some uv the hoops at one eend, tuck out the head, put me in, 
and headed me up tight as ef I’d a bin old peach brandy, all ’ceptin the 
bung-hole at one eend fur me to git ar. Now ef the unhuman critters 
had ’skluded all the ar, my wind would a bin broke quick as crockery, 
and my troubles would a been eended, and me at rest. But not so, bless 
you! that were too good fur an Injun. So they jist left a bung-hole, inch 
and a half big, to feed me with ar till I bolted out, be it long or short. 

“They put me in, as jist norated, jabbered a little, and left me to my 
own codgertations. I codgertated and rumbinated fast, I tell you, but 
it done no good. I soon got a-hongry, which I allers had a rantankerous 
appertite, and thought uv uvry thing to eat, good and bad, in all crea- 
tion. But it didn’t suffy anything; it only whetted my gizzard to think 
uv ’um. And the nasty, stinkin’, tarnacious old ile bar’l stunk like 
thunder. 

“So I detarmined to git out’n thar ur bust a trace; and soI jist pound- 
ed away with my fist, till I beat it nairly into a jelly, at the eend uv 


1 Rescue by holding a bear’s tail is a general motive which this story has 
in common with the story of the man who was pulled out of the hollow tree- 
trunk by holding to the bear’s tail. The latter story is type number 1900 
in the Aarne-Thompson Types of the Folktale, Helsinki, 1928 (Folklore 
Fellows Communications No. 74), of which I have recently collected four 
variants in different parts of North Carolina: Burke, Cabarrus, Craven, and 
Onslow counties. See pp. 315, 317. 
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the bar’1; but it were no go. Then I butted a spell with my noggin, but] 
had no purchase like old rams have when they butt, fur you know they 
back ever so fur when they take a tilt. Now ef I’d a had a purchase tog 
backed, I’d a knocked the head out’n that bar’l to the astonishment py 
painters and wildcats — fur the woods was full on ’um, frum the racket 
they made. 

“So I caved in, made my last will and testerment, and vartually gin 
up the ghost. It were a mighty serious time with me, fur sure. While 
I were lyin thar, balancin’ accounts with t’other world, and afore I had 
all my figgers made out to see how things ’ud stand, I hearn suthip’ 
scrambulatin’ in the leaves, and snortin’ uvry whip-stitch like he smelt 
suthin’ he didn’t adzackly like. I lay as still as a salamander, and 
thought, ‘Maybe there’s a chance fur Stanley yit.’ 

“‘So the critter, whatever it mout be, kep’ moseyin’ round the bar’l, 
Last he come to the bung-hole, put his nose in, and smelt mighty pertic’ler, 
and gin a monstrous loud snort. I helt what little breath I had, to keep 
the critter from smellin’ the intarnuls uv the bar’l. I soon seen it werea 
bar — the big king bar uv the woods, who had lived thar from time 
immortal. Thinks I, ‘Old feller, look out; old Oliver ain’t dade yit.’ 
Jist then he put his big black paw in jist as fur as he could, and scrabbled 
about to make some ’scovery. 

“The fust thought that struck my noggin was to nab his paw, as ‘a 
drowndin’ man will ketch at a straw;’ but I soon seen that wouldn’t do, 
fur, you see, he couldn’t then travel. Thinks I, ‘There’s luck in leisure, 
as I’ve hearn folks say, so I’ll try it, wusser fur better and better fur 
wusser, as the parson says when he marries folks. So I jist waited a 
spell, with great flutterbation of mind. 

‘His next move was to put his tail in the bung-hole uv the bar’l to test 
its innards. I seen that were my time to make my Jack; so I seized holt, 
and shouted at the top uv my voice, weak as it was, 

‘Charge, Chester! charge! 

On, Stanley! on!’ 
And the bar he put, and I knowed tail holt were better than no holt, and 
on we went, bar’l and all, the bar at full speed. Now my hope were 
that the bar would jump over some presserpiss, brake the bar’! all to 
shiverations, and liberate me from my nasty, stinking, ily prison. And, 
sure ‘nuff, the bar at full speed, outrunning a scared wolf, leaped over a 
catterrack fifty foot high. Down we all went together in a pile, co- 
whollop, on a big rock, bustin’ the bar’] all to flinderations, nairly shockin’ 
my gizzard out’n me. I let go my tail holt — had no more use for it — 
and away went the bar like a whirlygust uv woodpeckers were arter it. 
I’ve nuther seen nur hearn from that bar since, but he has my best 
wishes fur his present and futer welfar.”’ 
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THE FAST-RUNNING BUCK! (p. 63) 


‘Now I’d smashed up so many master old bucks "bout Fisher’s Gap, 
Blaze Spur, Flour Gap, clean round to Ward’s Gap, I ’cluded they mout 
be gittin’ scass, and I’d let ’um rest a spell, and try my luck in other 
woods; so I toddled off to the Sugar Loaf. 

“Now I know’d it were the time uv year fur old bucks to be hard’nin’ 
thar horns, so I tuck the sunny side uv the Sugar Loaf. I kep’ my eyes 
skinned all the way up, but nuver seen anything tell I got nairly to the 
top, when up jumped one uv the poxtakedest biggest old bucks you uver 
seen. He dashed round the mounting faster nur a shootin’ star ur 
lightnin’. But, howsomever, I blazed away at him, but he were goin’ so 
fast round the Loaf, and the bullet goin’ strait forrud, I missed him. 
Ev’ry day fur a week I went to that spot, allers jumped him up in ten 
steps uv the same place, would fire away, but allers missed him, as jist 
norated. 

“I felt that my credit as a marksman, and uv old Bucksmasher, was 
gittin’ mighty under repair. I didn’t like to be outgineraled in any sich 
a way by any sich a critter. I could smash bucks anywhar and any time, 
but that sassy rascal, I couldn’t tech a har on him. He were a perfect 
dar-devil. One whole night I didn’t sleep a wink — didn’t bolt my eyes — 
fixin’ up my plan. Next mornin’ I went right smack inter my blacksmith 
shop, tuck my hammer, and bent old Bucksmasher jist to suit the 
mounting, so that when the pesky old buck started round the mounting 
the bullet mout take the twist with him, and thus have a far shake in the 
race. 

“IT loadened up, and moseyed off to try the ’speriment. I ’ruv at the 
spot, and up he jumped, hoisted his tail like a kite, kicked up his heels in 
a banterin’ manner, fur he’d outdone me so often he’d got raal sassy. I 
lammed away at him, and away he went round the mounting, and the 
bullet arter him — so good a man, and so good a boy. I stood chock still. 
Presently round they come like a streak uv sunshine, both buck and 
bullit, bullit singin’ out, ‘Whar is it? whar is it?’ ‘Go it, my fellers,’ 
says I, and away they went round the Loaf like a Blue Ridge storm. 
Afore you could crack yer finger they was around agin, bucklety-whet. 
Jist as they got agin me, bullit throwed him. 


1 In 1931 I collected the bent gun motive in western North Carolina, in 
Buncombe county. Shooting with the bent gun and hanging the powderhorn 
on the corner of the moon are published as separate tales by I. G. Carter, | 
in her ‘Mountain White Folklore: Tales from the Southern Blue Ridge,” 
JAFL, 1925, XX XVIII, 374 [collected in Townsend, Tennessee]. See p. 316. 
In 1932 I found the bent gun motive used in a different tale in Beaufort 
county. Finally in 1933 I found folk variants of the tale told above by 
Skitt current in Forsyth and Henderson counties. In Mitchell county I found 
the pouch-on-moon episode told of ‘‘Ole Dobson,” hero of many hunting tales. 
In fact, tales of this type are often called ‘‘Dobson’s”’ in Mitchell county. 
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“T throwed down old Bucksmasher, out with my butcher-knife, 
jerked off my shot-bag and hung it on the horn uv one uv the purtiest 
things you uver seen. I thort I'd look at it better when I stuck my buck, 
I knifed him monstrous quick, and turned round to look at the curious 
thing I’d hung my shot-bag on, and it were gone most out’n sight. | 
soon seen it were the moon passin’ along, and I’d hung my shot-bag on 
the corner uv it. I hated mightily to lose it, fur it had all my ammernition 
in it, and too ’bout a pound uv Thompson’s powder. 

“But I shouldered my old buck, moseyed home, skinned and weighed 
him, and he weighed 150 pounds clean weight. I slep’ sound that night, 
fur I’d gained the victory. I went next day to look fur the moon, and 
to git my shot-bag, pervided it hadn’t spilt it off in moseyin’ so fast. 
Sure ’nuff, it come moseyin’ along next day, jist at the same time o’ day, 
with my shot-bag on its horn. I snatched it off, and told it to mosey on 
‘bout its business. 

‘““Now thar’s some things I’ll describe the best I can, and I’m a tolluble 
hand at it, though I say it; but I nuver will tell a human critter how that 
moon looked. But I’ll say this much: all that talk of ’stronimy and 
‘lossify ‘bout the moon are nonsense; that’s what I know. They can't 
fool this old ’coon, fur what I know I know — what I’ve seen I’ve seen.” 


FAST-RUNNING DOG (p. 149) 


“You see,’ said Larkin, ‘‘a passel uv fellers cum frum ’bout Rockford, 
Jonesville, and the Holler to have a fox-hunt, and kep’ a-boastin’ uv 
thar fast dogs. I told ’um my little dog Flyin’-jib could beat all thar 
dogs, and give ’um two in the game. I called him up and showed him to 
"um, and you mout a hearn ’um laugh a mile, measured with a ’coon- 
skin and the tail throwed in. I told ’um they’d laugh t’other side o’ thar 
mouths afore it were done. They hooted me. 

“We went out with ’bout fifty hounds, and, as good luck would hev it, 
we started a rale old Virginny red fox, ’bout three hours afore day, on 
the west side uv Skull Camp Mountin. He struck right off for the Saddle 
Mountin, then whirled round over Scott’s Knob, then to Cedar Ridge, 
up it, and over Fisher’s Peak, round back uv the Blue Ridge, then 
crossed over and down it at Blaze Spur, then down to and over Round 
Peak, then down Ring’s Creek to Shipp’s Muster-ground, and on agin 
to’ads Skull Camp. Not fur from Shipp’s Muster-ground they passed 
me, and Flyin’-jib were ’bout half a mile ahead on ’um all, goin’ fast as 
the report of a rifle gun. Passin’ through a meader whar thar were a 
mowin’-scythe with the blade standin’ up, Flyin’-jib run chug aginst it 
with sich force that it split him wide open frum the eend uv his nose to 
the tip of his tail. Thar he lay, and nuver whimpered, tryin’ to run right 
on. I streaked it to him, snatched up both sides uv him, slapped ’um to- 
gether, but were in sich a hurry that I put two feet down and two up. 
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But away he went arter the fox, scootin’ jist in that fix. You see, when 
he got tired runnin’ on two feet on one side, he’d whirl over, quick as 
ightnin’, on t’other two, and it seemed ruther to hev increased his 
vetlocity. He cotch the fox on the east side uv Skull Camp, a mile ahead 
uv the whole kit uv ’um. 

‘Now when the fellers cum up, and seen all thar dogs lyin’ on the 
ground pantin’ fur life, and Flyin’-jib jist gittin’ his hand in, they was 
mighty low down in the mouth, I warrant you. All the conserlation 
they had was seein’ my dog in sich a curious fix. But I jist kervorted, 
and told ’um that were the way fur a dog to run fast and long, fust one 
side up, then t’other — it rested him.” 


RIDE IN THE PEACH-TREE! (p. 69) 


“T piked off to Skull Camp to smash up a few old bucks on that grit. 
Soon as I landed I seen ’bout a dozen old bucks and one old doe. I 
planted myself, fur they was comin’ right smack to’ads me, and I waited 
tell they got in shootin’ range, as it were. I knowed ef I smashed Mrs. 
Doe fust I’d be right apt to smash all the Mr. Bucks. That’s the way 
with all creation, — the males allers a-traipsin’ arter the females. So I 
lammed away at her, fotched her to the yeth, and the bucks scampered 
off. Agin I got loadened up they come back to the doe, smellin’ round, 
and I blazed away agin, and tripped up the heels uv one uv um. They’d 
run off a little ways uvry time, but agin I’d load up thar’d allers be one 
ready to be smashed, and I jist kep’ smashin’ away tell there were but 
one left, and he were a whopper. 

“T felt in my shot-bag, and, pox take the luck! there warn’t a bullit 
in it — nothin’ but a peach-stone. I crammed it down, thort I’d salute 
him with that, and blazed away, aimin’ to hit him right behind the 
wethers, and, by golly! ef he didn’t slap down his tail and outrun creation, 
and give it two in the game. I run up, out with my butcher-knife, stuck 
uvry one on ’um afore you could cry ’cavy. And sich a pile on ’um, all 
lyin’ cross and pile, you nuver seen in yer borned days. 

“I moseyed home in a turkey-trot, got Jim and Sanders andthelittle 
waggin, went arter ’um,and, I tell you, we had nice livin’ fur a fortnight. 
Some o’ the old bucks would a cut four inches clare fat on the rump. 
Molly didn’t hev to use any hog fat nur fry no bacon with ’um. We 
sopped both sides uv ur bread, and greased ur mouths from ear to ear. 
It made the childering as sassy as it does a sea-board feller when he gits 
his belly full uv herrin’. Thar was skins plenty to make me and all the 
boys britches, and to buy ammernition to keep old Bucksmasher a- 


1 This occurs as the first story in Percy Mackaye’s Tall Tales of the 
Kentucky Mountains, New York, Doran 1926, pp. 25—33. I have found this 
tale current orally in Beaufort, Surry, and Wilkes counties. 
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talkin’ fur a long time, fur he’s a mighty gabby old critter to varmunts yy 
uvry kind, well as to old bucks, he is. 

“Arter makin a desput smash among old bucks uvry whar else fy 
three very long years, I thort I’d try my luck in Skull Camp agin. I took 
plenty uv ammernition with me this time — didn’t care about shootin’ 
peach-stones any more out’n old Bucksmasher — and piked off full tilt, 

“‘Soon as I got on good hunting yeth, I seen right by the side uv qa 
clift uv rocks (I were on the upper side uv the clift) a fine young peach- 
tree, full uv master plum peaches. I were monstrous hongry and dry, and 
thanked my stars fur the good luck. I sot down old Bucksmasher, 
stepped from the top uv the clift inter the peach-tree, — nuver looked 
down to see whar it were growin’, — jerked out old Butch, and went to 
eatin’ riproarin’ fashion. 

“T hadn’t gulluped down more’n fifty master peaches afore, by golly! 
the tree started off, with me in it, faster nur you uver seen a scared wolf 
run. When it had run a mile ur so, I looked down to see what it mout 
mean. And what do you think? True as preachin’, the peach-tree was 
growin’ out’n an old buck, right behind his shoulders. 

“I thort my time had come, for on he moseyed over logs, rocks, clifts, 
and all sorts o’ things, and me up in the tree. He went so fast, he did, 
that he split the wind, and made it roar in my head like a harricane. | 
tried to pray, but soon found I had no breath to spar in that way, fur 
he went so orful fast that my wind was sometimes clean gone. He run 
in that fashion fur fifteen mile, gin out, stopped to rest, when I got 
out’n my fast-runnin’ stage mighty soon, and glad o’ the chance. 

“T left him pantin’ away like he were mighty short o’ wind, returned 
thanks fur once, tuck my foot in my hand and walked all the way back to 
old Bucksmasher. I seen more old bucks on my way than I uver seen in 
the same length uv time in all my borned days. They knowed jist as 
well as I did that I had nothin’ to smash ’um with. Thar they was a- 
kickin’ up thar heels and snortin’ at me fur fifteen long miles — miles 
measured with a ’coon-skin, and the tail throwed in fur good measure, fur 
sure. It were a mighty trial, but I grinned and endured it. I piked on and 
landed at the place whar I started in my peach-tree stage, found old 
Bucksmasher, shouldered him, and moseyed fur home, with my feathers 
cut, fur I’d made a water haul that time, fur sure and sartin’.”’ 

‘“To — be — shore, Mr. Lane ?”’ said old Mr. Wilmoth, a good, credu- 
lous old man; ‘‘ef I didn’t know you to be a man of truth, I couldn't 
believe you. How do you think that peach-tree come up in the back of 
that deer ?”’ 

“Bless you, man! it was from the peach-stone I shot in his back, as 
jist norated — nothin’ plainer.” 
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THE HORN-SNAKE! (p. 55) 


“T were desput ’fraid uv snakes. My har would stand on eend, stiff 
as hog’s bristles, at the noise uv uvry lizard that ran through the leaves, 
and my flesh would jerk like a dead beef’s. 

“But at last I ventured to go into the face uv the Round Peak one 
day a-huntin’. I were skinnin’ my eyes fur old bucks, with my head up, 
not thinkin’ about sarpunts, when, by Zucks! I cum right plum upon 
one uv the curiousest snakes I uver seen in all my borned days. Fur 
a spell I were spellbound in three foot uv it. There it lay on the side uv a 
steep presserpis, at full length, ten foot long, its tail strait out, right up the 
presserpis, head big as a sasser, right toards me, eyes red as forked 
lightnin’, lickin’ out his forked tongue, and I could no more move than 
the Ball Rock on Fisher’s Peak. But when I seen the stinger in his tail, 
six inches long and sharp as a needle, stickin’ out like a cock’s spur, I 
thought I’d a drapped in my tracks. 

“Thar I stood, petterfied with relarm — couldn’t budge a peg — 
couldn’t even take old Bucksmasher off uv my shoulder to shoot the 
infarnul thing. Nyther uv us moved nor bolted ’ur eyes fur fifteen 
minits. 

“At last, as good luck would have it, a rabbit run close by, and the 
snake turned its eyes to look what it were, and that broke the charm, 
and I jumped forty foot down the mounting, and dashed behind a big 
white oak five foot in diamatur. The snake he cotched the eend uv his 
tail in his mouth, he did, and come rollin’ down the mounting arter me 
jist like a hoop, and jist as I landed behind the tree he struck t’other side 
with his stinger, and stuv it up, clean to his tail, smack in the tree. He 
were fast. 

“Of all the hissin’ and blowin’ that uver you hearn sense you seen 
daylight, it tuck the lead. Ef there’d a bin forty-nine forges all a-blowin’ 
at once, it couldn’t a beat it. He rared and charged, lapped round the 
tree, spread his mouf and grinned at me orful, puked and spit quarts an’ 
quarts of green pisen at me, an’ made the ar stink with his nasty breath. 

“T seen thar were no time to lose; I cotched up old Bucksmasher from 
whar I’d dashed him down, and tried to shoot the tarnil thing; but he 
kep’ sich a movin’ about and sich a splutteration that I couldn’t git a 
bead at his head, for I know’d it warn’t wuth while to shoot him any 
whar else. So I kep’ my distunce tell he wore hisself out, then I put a 
ball right between his eyes, and he gin up the ghost. 

“Soon as he were dead I happened to look up inter the tree, and what 
do you think? Why, sir, it were dead as a herrin’; all the leaves was 

‘ The hoop-snake is widely known. I have heard similar incidents related 
in Alleghany, Henderson, Sampson, Surry, and Wilkes counties. Mark 
Twain refers to hoop-snakes in his Autobiography. See also Pubs, Texas 
Folklore Society, IV, 46; VIII, 124; JAFL, 1892, V, 181; 1914, X XVII, 245. 
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wilted like a fire had gone through its branches. I left the old feller with 
his stinger in the tree, thinkin’ it were the best place fur him, and moseyed 
home, ’tarmined not to go out agin soon. 

““Now folks may talk as they please ’bout there bein’ no sich things 
as horn-snakes, but what I’ve seen, I’ve seen, and what I’ve jist norated 
is true as the third uv Mathy. I mout add that I passed that tree three 
weeks arterwards, and the leaves and the whole tree was dead as a 
door-nail.”’ 


THE BUCK-HORNED SNAKE (p. QI) 


“TI piked out one day,” said Uncle Davy, “‘in sarch uv old bucks, but 
they was monstrous scace, and I couldn’t find none. I got ’most home, 
and thort I hated to return havin’ smashed nothin’ — didn’t like to be 
laughed at. Jist then an old sucklin’ doe got right smack in my way. | 
leveled old Bucksmasher, and down she fell. I tuck her home, and, meat 
being ruther scace, we eat her up monstrous quick. 

“I furgut to mention that it was on Sunday I smashed that old doe. 
My feelings sorter hurt me fur killin’ her on Sunday, and frum her young 
fawn too, poor critter! So in two ur three days arter, I thort I’d go out 
and git the fawn. I made me a blate, went out to the laurel and ivy 
thicket whar I'd killed the doe, blated, and the fawn answered me, fur it 
thought it was its mammy, poor thing! I kep’ blatin’ away, and uvry 
time I’d blate it would answer me, but it cum to me mighty slow, sartin. 
I got onpatient, and moseyed a little to’ads it, and got on a log where! 
could see a leetle, which the laurel and ivy was monstrous thick. I blated 
agin, which it answered close by. I then streeched up my neck liken a 
scared turkey, lookin’ ’mong the laurel and ivy, and what do you think 
I seen?” 

“T can not imagine,’ 
adventure. 

“Well, I'll tell you. Thar lay the biggest, oncommonest black snake 
the Lord uver made, sartin — which he has made a many a one — full 
fifteen foot long, with a pair of rantankerous big buck’s horns, big as 
antelope’s horns. It fixed its tarnacious eyes on me, but afore it could 
get its spell on me I jumped off uv that log, and run so fast that I nuver 
hev nur nuver will tell any man — which it is onpossible to tell any man 
— how fast I did pike fur home.” 

“What do you think it was?” inquired Taliaferro. 

“I jist think it were suthin’ sent thar to warn me ’bout huntin’ on 
Sundays. It blated jist like a fawn, and I thort it were the fawn I were 
arter; but, Jehu Nimshi! it were no more a fawn than I am a fawn, 
sartin. But as sure as old Bucksmasher is made uv iron, and is the best 
gun in the world, I’ve nuver hunted on Sunday sense.” 


said Taliaferro, to whom he was relating this 
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THE PIGEON-ROOST! (p. 79) 

“Now, do ye see, a man will git tired out on one kind o’ meat, I don’t 
care a drot what it is (’ceptin’ Johnson Snow, who nuver gits tired o’ 
hog’s gullicks and turnup greens). I hearn uv a mighty pigeon-roost 
down in the Little Mountings, so I ’tarmined to make a smash uv some 
uv ‘um, to hev a variety uv all sorts o’ meat. 

“So I jist fixed up old Tower, and filled my shot-bag chug full uv 
drap-shot, mounted old Nip, and moseyed off fur the pigeon-roost. I 
‘uv thar *bout two hours by the sun, and frum that blessed hour till 
chock dark the heavens was dark with ’um comin’ inter the roost. It 
is unconceivable to tell the number on ’um, which it were so great. Bein’ 
a man that has a character fur truth, I won’t say how many there was. 
Thar was a mighty heap uv saplins fur ’um to roost in, which they would 
allers light on the biggest trees fust, then pitch down on the little uns ter 
roost. 

‘Now jist at dark I thort I’d commence smashin’ ’um; so I hitched 
old Nip to the limb un a tree with a monstrous strong bridle — a good 
hitchin’ place, I thort. I commenced blazin’ away at the pigeons like 
thunder and lightnin’ ; which they’d light on big trees thick as bees, bend 
the trees to the yeth like they’d been lead. Uvry pop I’d spill about a 
pint uv drap-shot at ’um, throwed at ’um by Thompson’s powder, which 
made a drefful smash among ’um. By hokey! I shot so fast, and so long, 
and so often, I het old Tower so hot that I shot six inches off uv the muzzle 
uv the old slut I seen it were no use to shoot the old critter clean away, 
which I mout have some use fur agin; so I jist quit burnin’ powder and 
flingin’ shot arter I’d killed ’bout a thousand on ’um, fur sure. 

“Arter I’d picked up as many on ’um as my wallets would hold, I 
looked fur old Nip right smack whar I’d hitched him, but he were, like 
King Saul’s asses, nowhar to be found. I looked a consid’able spell next 
to the yeth, but, bless you, honey! I mout as well a sarched fur a needle 
ina haystack. At last I looked up inter a tree bout forty foot high, and 
thar he were swingin’ to a limb, danglin’ bout ’tween the heavens and 
the yeth like a rabbit on a snare-pole. I could hardly keep from burstin’ 
open laughin’ at the odd fix the old critter were in. The way he whickered 
were a fact, when I spoke to him — wusser nur ef I’d a had a stack uv 
fodder fur him ur a corn-crib to put him in.” 

“How come him up thar, Uncle Davy ?” said Bill Holder, a great quiz. 

“Why, I hitched him to the limb uv a big tree bent to the yeth with 
pigeons, you numskull, and when they riz the tree went up, and old Nip 
with it, fur sure.”’ 

“But how did you get him down?” said Bill, again. 


‘Mrs. M. Gentry of Surry county told me an episode of the hunter’s 
horse tied to a limb weighted down by turkeys. I collected nearly the same 
theme in Wilkes county. 
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‘““That’s nuther here nor thar; I got him down, and that’s nuff fyr 
sich pukes as you ter know. Soon as I got him down I piked fur home 
with my pigeons, and we made uvry pan and pot stink with ’um fur one 
whet, and they made us all as sassy as a Tar River feller when he gits 
his belly full uv fresh herrin’.”’ 


BIG PEACH-EATING (p. 84) 

‘These is the oncommonest biggest plum peaches I uver seen sense 
my peepers looked on daylight,”’ said Uncle Frost Snow, in the presence 
of Uncle Davy Lane, while a party were making a desperate havoc of 
some very fine peaches. ‘“They is ’most as good as I use’ to eat in ole 
Albermarle, Fudginny. While I lived thar I eat a bushel on jist sich 
peaches at one eatin’.”’ 

“‘Pshaw! fidgittyfudge!”’ said Uncle Davy; ‘‘that’s nothin’ to a bait 
I once tuck in ole Pitsulvany, Virginny. I and Uncle John Lane went 
into his orchard one day, and thar was two grate big plum peach-trees 
so full that the limbs lay on the ground all round. 

‘Dave,’ said Uncle John, ‘do ye see them big peaches thar? I can 
beat you eatin’ ’um so fur that you won’t know yerself.’ ‘Not so fast, 
Uncle John,’ says I. ‘I’ll bet you ten buckskins,’ says he. ‘Done, by 
Jeeminny!’ says I. “Take yer choice uv the trees,’ says he. ‘Here’s at 
you! this one,’ says I. 

‘“‘And at it we went, like Sampson killin’ the Philistines, with our 
butcher-knives, commencin’ at ’bout twelve ur clock, and moseyed into 
‘um till most night. 

“““How do ye come on, Dave?’ said Uncle John. ‘Fust-rate,’ says I, 
‘jist gittin’ my hand in. How do you navigate, Uncle John?’ says I. 
‘I gin up,’ says he. ‘My craw’s full,’ says he. 

“T looked, and, Jehu Nimshi! ef we hadn’t eat till all the limbs on his 
tree had riz from the yeth two foot, and mine had riz three foot. The 
peach-stones lay in two piles, and they looked fur all the world like two 
Injun mounds — mine a nation sight the biggest.” 

‘Haw! haw! haw!” laughed Uncle Frost; ‘‘that takes the rag off uv 
the bush.”’ 


SOME APPLE-EATING (p. 86) 


“T’m danged,” said Dick Snow, ‘‘ef I can’t beat any man in this 
crowd eatin’ apples.”’ ‘‘How many can you eat, yearlin’?’’ said Uncle 
Davy. ‘‘I’m a snorter in that line, sartin.’’ ‘“‘Don’t know adzackly; a 
half a bushel, I s’pose,’”’ said Dick. 

‘“‘Bah! that’s nothin’. No more’n a bar to an elephant. That same 
Uncle John Lane which I won the buckskins from, eatin’ peaches, not 
satisfied with one lickin’, tuck me into his apple orchard, and, ‘Dave,’ 
says he, ‘do you see yon two big leathercoat apple-trees?’ ‘Yes,’ says I, 
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‘and what uv that?’ ‘You see,’ says he, ‘they’re mighty full, with thar 
limbs lyin’ on the yeth?’ says he. ‘Yes,’ says I, ‘and what does all that 
signify ? Don’t be beatin’ the bush so long. Come out! Be a man, and 
tell me what you're arter,’ says I. ‘I want to win them thar buckskins 
back agin,’ says Uncle John. ‘Can’t do it,’ says I. ‘Which tree will 
you take?’ says he. ‘This bully un,’ says I. ‘Bad choice,’ says he; 
‘but I’ll beat you the easier,’ says he. 

“So we moseyed into ’um yearly in the mornin’, and ’bout twelve 
o'clock he called fur the calf-rope. I’d beat him all holler. Uncle John 
were swelled out like a hoss with the colic, while I looked as trim as a 
grayhound. We looked, and the limbs uv my tree had riz from the yeth 
full four foot, and his’n three foot. Thar was apple-peelin’s and cores 
enough under them thar trees to a fed five dozen hogs, sartin.”’ 

“I’m danged,” said Dick Snow, ‘‘ef that don’t take the huckleberry 
off of my ’simmon.”’ 


THE TAPE-WORM (p. 88) 


“Fiddlesticks and Irish ’taters! Dr. Jaynes sartinly nuver seen any 
crape-wutrums.” ‘‘Tape-worms, Uncle Davy,” said one. ‘‘Nuver mind, 
and save your breath,” said he, very emphatically; ‘‘I know what I’m 
explanigatin’ about. I say Dr. Jaynes were mighty pushed fur a wurrum 
story to prent sich a little baby story. If he’d a called on me, I’d a gi’n 
him one what was wuth prentin’.”’ 

“Let’s have it, Uncle Davy,” said several voices. ‘I’m a great mind 
not to tell it here by the side uv this poor little thing uv Dr. Jayneses. 
It makes me rantankerous mad to hear sich little stuff, it does. But here’s 
at you, as you look like you’d die ef you don’t hear it. 

“Where I cum from, in ole Pitsulvany, Virginny, thar lived a strange- 
lookin’ critter by the name uv Sallie Pettigrew. I sha’n’t try to describe 
her, for it is onpossible. She were a sight, sure. She looked more like a 
bar'l on stilts than any thing I can think on. She could eat as much meat 
sometimes as five dogs, and soon arter eatin’ it could drink as much water 
as a thirsty yoke uv oxen, sartin’. You needn’t be winkin’ and blinkin’ 
thar; truth, uvry word uv it. She was monstrous fond uv fish, which 
it was onpossible almost to git anuff fur her to make a meal on. And then, 
arter eatin’ the fish, she would drink galluns upon galluns uv water. The 
people got mighty tired uv her eatin’ and drinkin’ so much, and thort 
suthin must be the matter. They bought a whole bar’l uv salt herrin’s; 
they cooked ’um, and she gulluped down the last one uv ’um. They tied 
her fast, so that she couldn’t git to water. She hollered and bawled fer 
water, and seemed like gwine inter fits. They brought a bowl uv water, 
and placed it close to her mouth, not close enough fur her to drink, 
though. They helt it thar fur some time; at last they seed suthin poke 
its head out’n her mouth, tryin’ to drink. One uv ’um run and got the 
shoe-pinchers and nabbed it by the head, and commenced drawin’ it out. 
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He drawed and drawed, wusser nur a man drawin’ jaw teeth, till it 
looked like he would nuver git done drawing the critter out. At last he 
got done; and sich a pile! and sich a tape-wurrum! The poor ’omap 
fainted away, and we like to a nuver a fotched her to. But when she dij 
cum to, Jehu Nimshi! you mout a hearn her a shoutin’ two miles and, 
half. We detarmined to measure the critter. We tuck it up, and tuck 
it out’n doors, druv a nail through its head at the corner uv the hous. 
then stretched it clean round the house where we started from, which the 
house was thirty foot long and eighteen foot wide, makin’ the wurrun 
ninety foot long. I tell you, boys, Dr. Jayneses tape-wurrum wer 
nothin’ to it.” 

“Deng it! we’ll gin it up,”’ said Dick Snow. 

“You mout as well,”’ said Uncle Davy, ‘‘fur it were a whaler.” 


STORY OF THE EELS (p. 142) 


“‘Now, you see, while I were keepin’ Mr. Easley’s mill,’”’ said Larkin, 
squinting his eyes and features, showing the remains of his little round 
teeth, nearly worn to the gums chewing tobacco, “‘I planted me a track 
patch near the bank uv the river, jist below the mill-dam. I knowed] 
could work it at odd spells, while the water were low and the mill ran 
slow, and I jist filled it with all sorts o’ things and notions. But as all on 
us, the old Quilt (his wife), childering and all, was mighty fond o’ peas, 
I were mighty pertic’ler to plant a mighty good share uv them; and to 
make a bully crap o’ Crowders and all other sorts o’ peas uver hearn on, 
I pitched them in the best spot uv the little bit uv yeth, near the river, 
clost on the bank. 

“We, the old Quilt and I, spilt sevrul galluns uv humin grease workin’ 
on ’um, and they growed monstus nice. We was acongratterlatin’ our- 
selves on the monstus crap we’d make, when we seed suthin kept crappin’ 
‘um, pertic’ler right on the bank uv the river. Uvry mornin’ it was wuss 
and wuss. I soon seen the thing would be out wi’ my peas ef thar warn't 
a stop put to it, fur thar wouldn’t a bin a Crowder to sweeten our teeth 
with. I kept watchin’ and watchin’, but couldn’t make the least ’scuvry. 
The fence were allers up good, the gate shot, and not the track of var- 
munts could be seen nur smelt, har nur hide. I were mighty low down in 
the mouth, I tell you. Starvation huv in sight; my sallet were meltin’ 
away mighty fast. 

“TI were so mightily taken down ’bout it I couldn’t sleep a wink; s0 
I thort I mout as well watch. I sneaked along down to the bank uv the 
river through my pea-patch. The moon were shinin’ mighty bright, and 
what do you think I seen? I seen ’bout five hundred big maulbustin 
eels dart into the river out’n my pea-patch. I soon seen through the 
dreadful ’vastation uv my blackeyed Crowders; the pesky eels had done 
s.” 
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“Dang it, Larkin,” said Dick Snow, “‘whar did sich a gullbustin chance 
uv eels cum from?” : 

“Bels, you see,” continued Larkin, ‘‘ef you knowed the natur on ’um, | 
are mighty creeturs to travel, and they’d cum up — a host on ’um — 
fur as the mill-dam, and couldn’t git no furder. They had to live, and 
they'd cotched uvry minner, and had eat up uvry thing in the river 
about thar, and they moseyed out on my pea-patch. . 

‘Now I were fur from lettin’ them eat up my crap, so I put on my 
studyin’ cap to find out the best plan to make a smash uv the whole 
bilin’ on ’um. I soon hit the nail on the head, and fixed on the plan. 

“Vou see thar were but one place whar they could git out’n the river 
inter my patch uv Crowders, and that were a narrer place, bout three 
foot wide, that crossed the river. I knowed it warn’t wuth while to try 
to hold the creeters, they was so slickery ; so, you see, I sot a big, whoppin 
bar’l near the river whar they cum out, near thar path. I told the old 
Quilt to fill it full uv dry ashes durin’ the day while I were grindin’, 
which she done, fur the old creetur thought a mighty sight uv her pea- 


patch. 
“Now when night cum on, and a dark one too — a good night fur eels 
to graze, — and when I thort all on ’um was out agrazin’, I sneaked 


along by the bank uv the river, mighty sly, I tell you, till I got to the 
bar’l. I then listened, and hearn ’um makin’ the peas wake; so I jist 
turned the bar’] over right smack in thar path, and filled it chug full uv 
the dry ashes fur ten steps, I reckon. I then went up in the patch 
above ’um, gin a keen holler, and away they went, scootin’ fur the river. 
You nuver hearn sich a rippin’ and clatteration afore, I reckon. I 
knowed I had ’um; so, you see, I called fur a torchlight to see my luck. 
Now when the old Quilt and the childering brought the light, hallaluyer! 
what a sight. Sich a pile on ’um, all workin’ up together in the dry ashes, 
like maggits in carron. The ashes were the very thing fur ’um, fur they 
soon gin up the ghost. 

“T soon, you see, ’cided what to do with ’um. We went to work and 
tuck out’n the ashes five hundred and forty-nine, some uv ’um master 
eels. All the next day we was a-skinnin’, cleanin’, and barrelin’ on ’um 
up. They’d got fat out’n my peas, but we got good pay out’n ’um fur it. 
The fryin’-pan stunk fur months with fat eels, and we all got fat and 
sassy. So I were troubled no more with eels that year; fur I think, you 
see, we shucked out the whole river.” 


THE PANTHER (p. 74) 

“I sot my compass fur Fisher’s Peak to try my luck. I crossed it at 
the Bald Rock, and went back uv it a piece, skinnin’ my eyes all the 
time fur old bucks, when I come up chug upon one, dead as a mittin, — 
jist killed. Thar warn’t the sign uv a bullit on it; it were desputly 
scratched up and raked hither and thither, and the yeth and leaves was 
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tore up all round. Says I, ‘I’ll skin you, any how, and make suthin out’p 
your hide.’ 

“I tuck off his jacket quick, hung it up, piked on furder, and found 
another jist in the same fix. Says I, ‘This is a cheap way of gittin’ old 
bucks’ skins, fur sure. No wastin’ ammernition here, for Thompson’s 
powder and Pearce’s lead is mighty precious.’ So I tuck off his clothiy’ 
in three shakes of a sheep’s tail. 

“On I moseyed tell I ondressed eight master bucks in the same way, 
tell I were in a lather uv sweat, fur it was tolluble hot. When I come to 
the ninth, the sign was fresher and fresher; it was hardly done kickin’, 
I ondressed him too, nuver thinkin’ fur a minit what it were a-smashin’ 
up old bucks in that drefful way. 

“Jist as I riz up from skinnin’ him, I looked up in a post-oak-tree right 
dab over me, and there sot the biggest painter that uver walked the Blue 
Ridge, fur sure. Thar he sot on a limb, his eyes shinin’ away like new 
money, slappin’ his tail jist like a cat gwine to jump on a rat. I like toa 
sunk in my tracks. Poor, helpless critter I was. I thort about prayin’, 
but I seen there were no time fur that; so I kep’ my eyes on him, stepped 
four ur five steps backwards to’ads where I’d sot old Bucksmasher, 
thinkin’ thar mout be more vartue in powder and lead than in prayers jist 
then. I cocked him, whipped him up to the side uv my face, draweda 
bead right between the eyes, let him hev it jist as he commenced springin’ 
on me. He fell at my feet, and died monstrous hard, like he had a thou- 
sand lives, slappin’ his tail on the ground; you mout a hearn him three 
hundred and fifty yards. 

‘Thinkin’ there mout be some more uv the same stock in them thar 
woods, I nuver tuck time to ondress him, which his skin would a bin 
wuth right smart uv ammernition. I gathered up my skins, and moseyed 
fur home.” 


THE ESCAPE FROM THE WHALE (p. 125) 

“On the shank ov one monstracious nice evenin’,” said the redoubt- 
able Oliver, [who had come to Surry county from the seacoast], after 
spitting a stream of tobacco-juice on avery decent floor, ‘‘I toddled 
down to the seaboard to git a bait ov oysters, feelin’ considdible qualmy 
‘bout my gizzard. I seen a passel ov men com trucklin’ to me, rockin’ 
along, see-saw one side, then see-saw t’other side. They soon fixed thar 
tarnul peepers on me, all on ’um at once, and charmed me to the spot, 
like a black snake charms a catbird, and I couldn’t budge a peg for the 
life on me. I were tetotatiously spellbound. They come right chug up to 
me, and says one on ’um, ‘Hellow, old landlubber! Go with us down to 
the boat, and we’ll gin you a gullywhompin bait ov oysters.’ 

‘“‘So, by the same darned charm that had chained me to that fatal 
spot, I was forced off with ’um. I seen they was a string ov sailors, but 
what o’ that? They had sorcerized me, and I were a done-over sucker; 
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so I jist gin up. No sooner had we ’rove at the boat, instead o’ feastin’ me 
on gullywhompin oysters, they nabbed me quick as a snappin’ turkle, 
put a gag in my mouf quicker nur yer could bridle a hoss, a bandage on 
my peepers, tied me hand and foot like a hog, shouldered me, and 
trolluped off with me I couldn’t ’jecter whar. I had ten thousand idees 
ina minit, but to no use. 

‘Way in the night they loosened me, and I soon seen I were out on 
the ’Lantick Pond, and says I, ‘What on the face ov the yeth does this 
mean?’ says I; but they gin me no answer but a great big hoss laugh. 
Scissorifactions! how mad I were. I felt like I could a whipped a string 
o’ wildcats long as Tar River. But thar they stood with pistols ’nuff to 
make a corn-sifter ov my hide afore you could bat yer eye, pintin’ right 
at me, and said, ‘No questions, you landlubber, else we’ll send you to 
Davy Jones’s Locker afore three strokes ov a mutton’s tail.’ 

“T soon seen that the jig were up, and I mout as well cave in. So I jist 
laid down and moseyed off to the land of Nod, and staid in that blessed 
country ov forgitfulness till mornin’. I had sich great respect for the 
sun that I riz not till he did; then the cap’en come to me and explorated 
the whole thing. He said they was scase ov sailors, and thought they’d 
jist kidnump me, and make a gentleman sailor ov me. I seen my cake 
were dough, and that it warn’t wuth while to grieve arter spilt milk, and 
that I’d make the best on it. I bowed, told him I were at his sarvice, 
‘tarmined to make my rent out’n ’um and ’fect my escape, whether I got 
out’n the big eend or the little eend o’ the horn. So I went to work bully 
fashion. 

“It were a custom ov the sailors to shave when they crossed the 
equinox. So they fixed to shave tharselves ’cordin’ to this rule when 
they got into the Topic of Capincorn. Arter one on ’um, who acted as 
barber, had shaved several on ’um, which he done by layin’ ’um flat on 
thar backs, he said to me, ‘Oliver,’ says he, ‘sprawl yerself leeward, and 
let me shave you ’cordin’ to the custom o’ the world-renowned craft.’ 
Says I, ‘What do you lather with?’ says I, for I had been ’spectin’ thar 
nasty lather. ‘With hog’s dung and tarpintine,’ says he. I felt orful 
indignunt, and looked daggerified at him, and said, ‘Not I!’ says I. 
‘You'll see,’ says he, and made at me. ‘Never!’ says I; and, suitin’ 
action to resolution, I kicked over the nasty gourd o’ shavin’ soap smack 
into the sea, jumped overboard, kitin’ right arter it, co-souse! head fore- 
most, ’tarmined to die afore I’d summit to sich an indignitorious shavin’ 
as that. 

“T duv ’bout one hundred and fifty yards, riz to the top, and outswum 
like creation, distancin’ the sharks, and uvry other vinimus fish, fur 
eight hours, till a monstrus, maulbustin whale com upon me, and licked 
me down like I’d been a year-old herrin’. I soon seen I’d ‘jumped out’n 
the fryin’-pan smack inter the fire,’ as the parrabal runs. He piked right 
off wi’ me, for all the world like I’d been a tiny bullfrog — no more’n a 
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bug moufful fur him. When I landed at the bottom uv his paunch, and 
had time to survey my parlor a little, I detarmined in less nur no time 
that I warn’t a-gwine to stay thar; it were no place fur a white man well 
bred. I didn’t like the furnitur at all. Everything were so nasty, | 
detarmined to shift my boardin’ and lodgin’ in short-metre time. 

“I kep’ in my pocket allers a tin water-tight fixin’, which I toated my 
smokin’ apperrattus in. So I detarmined to try what vartue there were 
in ’baccer smoke, and see ef I couldn’t have a volcanic erucktion, and 
be throwed out’n his krater like rocks out’n Heckla. So I ’liberately 
took out my pipe and ’baccer, flint, steel, and punk, struck fire, crossed 
my legs, lit my pipe, and went to smokin’ like ketchin’ herrin’. I nuver 
axed liberty to smoke in that parlor, fur it were so dirty I didn’t think it 
wuth while to be perlite; so I soon filled that room with rich smoke. In 
little ur no time it waked up the old hoss, fur he soon shown signs uy 
disapperbation at my oncommon liberty. I didn’t let on. Presuntly he 
begun to blow like a iron forge; but I smoked on, knowin’ the subject 
were comin’ to an issue fast. Soon the old feller begin to cast up fust one, 
then another piece uv belly-furnitur, till at last he were sharp enuff to 
guess that I were the cause uv all the fuss in his ’dominal regions; so he 
gin me a rucktion, and sent me "bout a hundred feet right up to’ads the 
good world. But alas! my troubles was not eended, fur I come down right 
on the flat uv my back in the sea, co-slash ! 

‘“‘Soon as I struck water I whirled over, quick as a cat, and moseyed 
off fur tumma fumma. My old inimy were perfectly satisfied with me, 
and let me truckle off and save my bacon, so fur as he were consarned. 
So I drawed a bead fur land somewhar. I swum fur a whole day with 
sich verlocity that sea-sarpints, sharks, and uvry other vinimous monster 
uv the deep was no more to me than snails a-crawlin’. Jist at night I 
landed on a friendly island, and staid thar till a vessel come along and 
tuck me in fifty miles uv home, whar, through great mercy, I landed 
next day, to the great joy and astonishment uv my friends.” 
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NORTH CAROLINA WHITE FOLKTALES AND RIDDLES 
by RALPH STEELE Boccs 


My first attempt at gathering American White folktales, in the region 
around Asheville, North Carolina, up Sandy Mush and down to Fletcher, 
met with cold failure. Some said that they, and their parents in the old 
settlers’ days, had to work so hard that they had no time to sit around 
and tell stories. Others said that they remembered ‘‘some such foolish- 
ness” but paid no attention, because they knew it “‘warn’t true.” Still 
others said their parents had forbidden the telling of such tales because 
they were falsehoods and ‘‘agin’ the word of God.’ My next trip, 
guided by Mr. Ulyss Daughtridge, one of my students in the University 
of North Carolina, led me to a countryside community near Rocky Mount, 
a busy town in the coastal plain region. The atmosphere of faded splendor 
about the greathouse on the Daughtridge plantation pervades this rural 
community, and keeps it separate from the town. This country neigh- 
borhood had something of a group spirit, and when the group assembled 
on Saturday night at one of the farmhouses, each person reminded the 
other of so many folktales that one would scarcely finisk telling a tale 
when three or four more were waiting to begin others. 

Greatly encouraged by this find and helped in my travelling expense 
by the Smith Fund at the University, I made an extended trip through 
the extreme southwestern section of North Carolina, which is inhabited 
chiefly by White settlers of English, Scotch, Irish, and German extrac- 
tion, who work by themselves their tiny farms between the mountains. 
Negroes are very rarely seen. While working in Cherokee and Clay 
counties, I made my headquarters at Mrs. Campbell’s Folkschool, where 
I was able to work quickly and effectively under the efficient guidance of 
Miss Butler. Uncle Virge Ledford and Grandma Hatchet were two of my 
best narrators. In Madison and Buncombe counties Mr. Bascom Lamar 
Lunsford was my guide and, as it later turned out, my best subject in 
that region. Although a well-educated lawyer, Mr. Lunsford is a true 
native of the region and has always lived there, and knew the tales well. 

The American White folktales of the present collection show an 
almost complete absence of magic tales: not a single version of Cinder- 
ella, not a trace of Hansel und Gretel; the bold dragon-slayer and the 
enchanted princess are nowhere to be found. Many of my more literate 
storytellers knew these oldtime favorites, but they knew them from books 
and they could not remember hearing them told along with the other 
stories which they did remember from oral circulation. Animal tales 
also are conspicuous by their absence, scarcely more than a half dozen 
of the fifty odd belonging to this type. And not a single version of 
Tarbaby, although I asked for it specifically. We think of animal tales, 
especially the wellknown Tarbaby, as being typical of the Negro. Here, 
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then, seems to be an outstanding difference between White and Negro, 
Having disposed of these two important classes of tales, we may wonder 
what types are popular among the Whites. Ghost or ‘‘hant”’ tales, jokes 
and anecdotes form the bulk of my collection. Jokes and anecdotes are 
popular in many countries, although perhaps not in quite so large a 
proportion as in America ; but typically American seems to be the delight 
of a storyteller in relating something so awful, so gruesome, so gory, or 
so terrifying that his listener will turn pale and shiver in his shoes. This 
revelling in the ghastly I found to be prevalent everywhere I went. 
Haunted houses, ghosts, corpses, dismembered hands and feet, even 
stewing and eating human flesh afford the greatest pleasure in story- 
telling circles. Ghastly elements are sometimes introduced into tales 
which in other countries do not contain such elements. 

There seemed to be a great deal of uniformity in the body of material 
gathered in the eastern and western portions of the state. Comparing 
my handful of tales with the vast body of American Negro tales in print, 
I find parallels for about ninety percent of my stories, so that it is evident 
these tales are told in this region by Negroes and Whites alike. 

I have reproduced the narratives exactly, but not the pronunciation, 
vocabulary, syntax, etc., so that my texts are of folkloristic but not of 
linguistic value. I have given a few general or comparative references 
and several detailed American references. The notes are suggestive 
rather than complete. 


LIST OF INFORMANTS 


No. 

1 Barnett, Mr. T. J 59 years old. Cherokee county. 

2 Bartlett, Mr. C. H. 61 years old. Buncombe county. 
3 Caldwell, Mr. D. H. 64 years old. Cherokee county. 
4 Caldwell, Mr. J. A 28 years old. Cherokee county. 
5 Daughtridge, Mr. J. B. A. 25 years old. Edgecombe county. 
6 Daughtridge, Miss M. M. 70 years old. Edgecombe county. 
7 Daughtridge, Mr. T. P. 33 years old. Edgecombe county. 
8 Daughtridge, Mr. U. 20 years old. Edgecombe county. 
g Davidson, Mr. W. F. 74 years old. Clay county. 

10 Ebbs, Mr. J. 79 years old. Madison county. 
11 Hatchet, Mrs. S. H. 75 years old. Cherokee county. 
12 Hinnant, Mrs. W. T. 31 years old. Edgecombe county. 
13 Ledford, Mr. V. 76 years old. Clay county. 

14 Lunsford, Mr. B. 52 years old. Buncombe county. 
15 Lunsford, Mr. B. L. 49 years old. Buncombe county. 
16 Pierce, Mr. W. L. 45 years old. Edgecombe county. 
17 Pierce, Mrs. W. L. 42 years old. Edgecombe county. 


18 Robinson, Mr. G. M. 34 years old. Edgecombe county. 
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No. 

19 Rogers, Mr. J. 70 years old. Swain county. 

20 Sellers, Mr. F. R. 39 years old. Edgecombe county. 
ar Sneed, Mr. F. 57 years old. Cherokee county. 
22 Sneed, Miss L. 63 years old. Cherokee county. 
23 Turner, Mrs. L. T. 43 years old. Edgecombe county. 
24 Turner, Mrs. P. 26 years old. Edgecombe county. 


‘I. THE RABBIT STEALS THE BEAR’S FISH! 


Once the bear went afishin’ an’ met the rabbit, who wanted to go 
along. The bear said he could, but the rabbit wouldn’t fish. He jes’ 
rolled in the sand an’ ate grass. Meantime the bear caught a whole 
string of fish and started on home. The rabbit ran around through the 
woods an’ played dead in the middle of the road. The bear came along 
an’ said, ‘‘Look, a dead rabbit!’’ But he went right on. The rabbit ran 
aroun’ through the woods again an’ laid in the road ahead of the bear. 
When the bear come along, he said, ‘‘Look, another dead rabbit! If I 
had this one an’ the one I saw back there in the road, I’d have enough to 
make a meal.’’ So he laid down his fish and went back to get the other 
tabbit. As soon as he was gone, the rabbit jumped up an’ ran off with the 
fish. 


2. THE TAILFISHER? 


The rabbit met the fox carryin’ a long string of fish. ‘“Where did you 
get all them fish, Mr. Fox?’’ The fox carried the rabbit down to a hole 
in the ice and told him to sit over it all night with his tail hanging down 
in the water, an’ in the morning he’d have a nice string of fish on his tail. 
But in the morning the rabbit’s tail was froze in the ice. The rabbit 
pulled an’ pulled, but he couldn’t git loose. The owl came an’ pulled him 
first by one ear and then by th’ other, but rabbit’s ears jes’ stretched out 
long, an’ he still stuck. Finally they got him loose, but his tail pulled off 
an’ stuck in the ice. That’s how come the rabbit has sech long ears an’ 
sech a short tail. 

1Informant no. 11. Mt 1. BP II 116. Dahnhardt 225. Bleek, Hottentot 16. 
Klunziger, Egypt 401. L. B. Day, Folktales of Bengal, London 1912, p. 11. 
Thompson, Indians 438. Parsons, Prov. 408. Bacon-Parsons, Virginia 275. 
Parsons, Aiken 11. Harris, Remus 72. Harris, Remus friends 160 [summary]. 
Christensen, Afro-American 26. Parsons, Andros 10. Also in Louisiana, 
MAFLS II roo. 

* Informant no. 16. Mt 2. BP II 111. Grimm no. 73. Dahnhardt 219. 
Campbell, Scotch I 280 [cheese (moon) instead of fish]. Thompson, Indian 
438. Skinner, Menominee 74. Parsons, Md. and Pa. 214. Parsons, Aiken 12. 
Backus, Georgia 112. Harris, Remus 120, 
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3. THE CROP DIVISION! 


The Devil and Bobtail took a notion to make a crap together. So 
they planted them out a crap o’ corn. When the crap was made, they 
went to decide how to divide it, and the Devil left it up to Bobtail 
how to decide. Bobtail said he’d take all that grew above the ground 
and the Devil could have all that grew below the ground. The next 
year they planted them a crap o’ potatoes, and it come time to divide, 
and the Devil said he’d take what grew above the ground. The Devil 
thought he’d get the best o’ Bobtail, but that’s how Bobtail got the 
best o’ the Devil. 


4. PARTGONE, HALFGONE, ALLGONE? 


The bear, the fox, an’ the rabbit cooked up a big pot o’ peas for dinner, 
an’ went out to work in the field. The rabbit got mighty hongry an’ 
thought about all those nice peas. Finally he couldn’ stand it any longer, 
so he made out like he heard his wife acallin’ him, an’ went up to the 
house an’ ate some peas. Then he went back an’ told the bear an’ the 
fox that his wife had given birth to a child. They asked him if he'd 
named the child yet, and he said they decided to call it Partgone. The 
rabbit went on to work, but he kept thinkin’ about them peas, an’ 
finally he made out like his wife was callin’ him again. ‘“‘She must be 
having twins,” he said, an’ went off up to the house. There he ate some 
more peas, an’ came on back to the field to work, an’ told the bear an’ 
fox his wife had given birth to another child. They asked him what he 
was going to name it, an’ he said Halfgone. They worked on awhile, but 
ole rabbit couldn’ git his mind offn them peas. So he made out like his 
wife was acallin’ him agin, an’ he said to the bear an’ the fox, ‘‘I reckon 
she must be havin’ triplets.” He went off up to the house an’ licked the 
pot o’ peas clean. Then he came on back to the field an’ told the bear 
an’ the fox that they decided to call the third child Allgone. When they 
all went up to dinner, they went in to wash up, an’ when they come out, 
the rabbit was gone, an’ the peas were “‘allgone”’ too. 


1 Informant: Henry Tipton, 60 years old, Mitchell county, N. C. Another 
version from Wake county, N. C.: potatoes, pumpkins, and peanuts. Parsons, 
Guilford 175. Bacon-Parsons, Virginia 277. J. O. Dorsey, JAFL 1893 
VI 48. A. W. Eddins, Pubs. Texas Folklore Scciety IX 153. 

2 Informant no. 18. Mt 15. BP I 9. Grimm no. 2. Dahnhardt 241. 
Campbell, Scotch III 108. Barbeau, Canada 113. Thompson, Indians 437. 
Skinner, Menominee 72. Parsons, Md. and Pa. 215. Bacon-Parsons, Vit- 
ginia 253. Parsons, Guilford 192. Christensen, Afro-American 77. Parsons, 
Sea Islands 5. Parsons, Aiken 2. St. Helena 221. Jones, Georgia 53. Harris, 
Remus 80. Fauset, South 235 [Miss. and Ala.]. Parsons, Andros 1. Parsons, 
Bahamas 494, 500, 509. Parsons, Bermuda 240. Parsons, Barbados 260. 
Johnson, Antigua 60. Also Louisiana French, MAFLS II 19, 33. I have 
another variant from Wake county: rabbit and fox with butter. 
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5. THE CHEESE IN THE WELL} 

One night the rabbit was out walking and he came to a well. He 
looked in an’ saw a great big round yellow ball. Hit was the reflection 
of the moon, but the rabbit thought it was a big cheese. There were two 
buckets hanging on the ends of a rope over a pulley, an’ rabbit got in one 
bucket an’ went down in the well faster than he liked till splash! he hit 
on the water, an’ no cheese was there. He couldn’ git out of the well, so 
he begun to cry. The fox passed by an’ heard him an’ looked in the well 
an’ said, ‘“What’s the matter, rabbit?” 

“J was crying for joy, Mr. Fox. Look at the big cheese I found down 
here. I always like to share things with my friends. Won’t you come 
down an’ eat some?” ‘‘Sure!”’ said the fox, an’ he jumped in the other 
bucket an’, as he was heavier than the rabbit, he went down an’ the 
rabbit came up. Seein’ this, the fox thought he was goin’ to have the 
whole cheese to himself. So as he passed the rabbit on the way down, he 
said, ‘“That’s the way it goes: some going, some coming.’ An’ the 
rabbit answered, ‘“‘Yes, but you’re goin’ to stay!”’ An’ the rabbit run off, 
leavin’ the poor fox in the well. 


6. THE WOLF AND THE PIGS? 


Version A 

One little pig had a house of straw. One day the wolf chased him 
home an’ said, ‘‘Little pig, little pig, let me in!’’ The little pig inside 
answered, ‘“‘No, no, no, by the hair on my chin!” ‘“Then I’ll puff an’ 
I'll blow, an’ I’ll blow your house in,”’ said the wolf. So he puffed an’ 
he blowed, an’ he puffed an’ he blowed, an’ he puffed an’ he blowed the 
house in an’ ate the little pig. 

Another little pig had a house of wood. One day the wolf chased him 
home an’ said, ‘‘Little pig, little pig, let me in!”” The pig answered, “‘No, 
no, no, by the hair on my chin!” ‘“Then I’ll puff an’ I'll blow, an’ I'll 
blow your house in,” said the wolf. So he puffed an’ he blowed, an’ he 
puffed an’ he blowed, an’ he puffed an’ he blowed the house in, an’ ate 
the little pig. 

A third little pig had a house of brick. One day the wolf chased him 
home an’ said, ‘“‘Little pig, little pig, let me in!”” The pig answered, ‘‘No, 
no, no, by the hair on my chin!” ‘“Then I’ll puff an’ I'll blow, an’ I'll 


1 Informant no. 16. Mt 32 (and 34). BP II 116. Dahnhardt 230. Cf. 
Campbell, Scotch I 280 [tailfisher for cheese (moon)]. Cf. Clouston, Noodles 
46. Petrus Alfonsi, Disciplina clericalis no. 24. Cf. Marie de France, Fables 
no. LVIII. Chauvin 78. Thompson, Indians 438. Parsons, Aiken 16. 
Stewart, Sea Islands 394. Harris, Remus 75. 

* Informant no. 15. Mt 124. BPI 40. Grimm no. 5. Jacobs, English 68. 
Thompson, Indians 439. Parsons, Guilford 186. Harris, Nights 38. Cf. Marie 
de France, Fables no. LXXXIX. 
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blow your house in,” said the wolf. So he puffed an’ he blowed, an’ he 
puffed an’ he blowed, an’ he puffed an’ he blowed, but he couldn’t blow 
the brick house in. 

So the pig put a pot of boiling water on the hearth an’ told the wolf to 
come in through the chimney. He did an’ fell in the boiling water, an’ 
the little pig cooked him an’ ate him. 


Version B 

Once a mother pig went to market, an’ on her way back she went up 
in an apple tree to get some apples for her children. The wolf came along 
an’ said, ‘“Those look like fine apples.” ‘‘Yes, take one,” replied the pig. 
“Catch it,”’ she cried, an’ she threw an apple far from the tree. While the 
wolf went after it, she got down an’ got away. 

She went to market again an’ brought home a churn. On her way 
home she saw the wolf coming up the hill. She jumped in the churn an’ 
rolled down the hill in it toward the wolf an’ scared him away. 

The next time she went to market she saw the wolf, an’ ran home an’ 
locked the door. The wolf found all the doors and windows locked, so 
he climbed up on the roof. The pig put a pot of boiling water in the 
hearth an’ called up to the wolf to come down through the chimney. 
He did an’ he fell right into the boiling water. The pig cooked him, an’ 
she an’ her little ones ate him. 


7. THE ANIMALS IN NIGHT QUARTERS! 


A boy was walking down a road an’ he met a dog. The dog asked him 
where he was going. “I had a bad master and I’m going to the moun- 
tains to live,” answered the boy. ‘“‘Can I go along?” asked the dog. 
“Yes,” said the boy, so they went on together. 

In the same way he picked up a fox, a cat, and many other animals. 
[The rest of the story was forgotten. ] 


8. THE PARROT EATS THE BREAD? 


Once all the people in the house went to meetin’ an’ left the parrot at 
home. In those days they just made light bread twice a week an’ kept 
it in the cellar. The parrot got into the light bread, an’ when the people 
came home and found it out, they were so mad they threw the parrot 
into an old well. Somebody came along a little later an’ threw an old 
dead cat in the well, an’ the parrot said, ‘‘Did you git into the light 
bread too?” 


1 Informant no. 11. Mt 130. BP I 237. Grimm no. 27. See A. Aarne, 
Die Tieve auf der Wanderschaft, (Folklore fellows communications no. I1). 

* Informant no. 11. No parallels have come to light for this type, perhaps 
it is purely local. This informant knew several standard European types, 
and was one of the best informants in the region. 
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9. BLUEBEARD! 

Once there was a man who had married eleven times, an’ all his wives 
had disappeared. He brought home his twelfth wife, an’ showed her 
aroun’ the house, an’ gave her the keys, but told her there was one room 
in which she must not go. He went to town an’ left her alone, an’ she 
kept thinking about the room in which she could not go. Finally she 
unlocked it an’ went in, an’ there were the bodies or bones of the eleven 
wives he had killed. She came out quick, but when she went to lock the 
door, she dropped the key an’ it turned all red. She tried to wash it off, 
but the more she washed it, the redder it got. When her husband came 
back, he looked at the keys an’ saw the red one. ‘‘You’ve been in the 
room in which I told you not to go,”’ he said. At first she denied it, but 
finally she confessed. So he carried her up to that room where the bodies 
were, an’ took out his sword an’ said he was goin’ to kill her, too. Jes’ 
then she looked out at the window an’ saw her two brothers in the field. 
When her husband wasn’t looking, she waved to them to come in. They 
came in, an’ grabbed him from behind, an’ took his sword away from 
him, an’ cut off his head with it. An’ they say his headless body danced 
all around the room an’ picked a banjo. 


I0. THE BOY (OR GIRL) WHO DIED OF FEAR? 


Version A 


Once a scared boy went to a corn shuckin’. He was afraid of eve-ry 
thing. All the people in the crowd agreed to give him their knives if 
he'd drive a nail in a stump in the graveyard, to show that he’d been 
there. The boy agreed. But he wore a jeans coat [long, homespun coat], 
an’ the end of it fell over the stump, an’ without knowing it, he drove 
the nail through his coat. As soon as he’d driven the nail, he set out to 
tun, but the coat held him, an’ he fell down an’ died of fear. 


Version B 


After a funeral a crowd was spendin’ the evenin’ talkin’ about bein’ 
afraid o’ different things. One young lady said she wasn’t afraid of 
anything, an’ as proof, she offered to go out in the dark to the new 
grave, an’ leave a stick in the ground as proof she’d been there. She 
went out to the grave, but she stuck the stick through a corner of her 


1 Informant no. 17. Mt 312. BP I 398. Grimm no. 46. Fauset, Nova 
Scotia 12. Parsons, Guilford 183. Cf. Parsons, Sea Islands 47, and Parsons, 
Andros 44. Jekyll, Jamaica 35. In the island of St. Thomas I have seen a 
stone tower which is pointed out by the natives as Bluebeard’s castle and the 
tegular story is told in connection with it. 

* Version A, informant no. 13; B, no. 14. Fauset, Philadelphia 548 
parallels version B. Although this type is not listed in Aarne’s index, it is to 
be compared with Mt 326. 
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apron without knowing it, so that when she turned away, she felt a jerk, 
She thought a hant had hold o’ her an’ she died of fear. 


II. A WITCH IN THE FORM OF A BLACK caT! 


Once a man begged lodging at a house. They told him there was no 
room in the house, but he could sleep in the mill. He went down to the 
mill an’ went to bed. During the night a black cat came in. The man 
caught it an’ cut off one of its paws, which became a human hand. The 
next morning the man went up to the house to tell the people goodbye, 
an’ the housewife gave him her left hand when she went to say goodbye. 
Her right hand was cut off. 


I2. THE LONELY OLD MAN (OR WOMAN)? 


Version A 


Once there was an old man who lived alone. He was roasting potatoes 
in the fireplace, and when he went to roll them out of the ashes, he 
noticed that one of them looked like a human toe. He ate the others 
first, but he was still hungry, so finally he ate the one that looked like a 
toe. When he’d finished eating it, he heard a voice outside saying, 
“‘Where’s my big toe? Where’s my big toe?” He went outside, but he 
didn’ see anything, so he come on back in the house, and again he heard 
a voice saying, ‘“Where’s my big toe? Where’s my big toe?”’ He went out 
again and saw a wampus [a fictitious animal] sitting on the chimney top, 
with shiny eyes, sharp claws and teeth, and a long tail. The old man 
asked the wampus, ‘““‘What are those shiny eyes for?” ‘“To look you 
through,” replied the wampus. ‘‘And what are those sharp claws for?” 
“To scratch your grave.’’ ‘“What is that long tail for?’”’ ‘“To sweep your 
grave.”’ ‘“‘And what are those sharp teeth for?’’ ‘“To chomp [chew] your 
bones!”’ said the wampus as he jumped on the poor old man. [The teller 
jumps at the listener to scare him as he utters these last words. ] 


Version B 


An ole lady was asettin’ all by herself areelin’ thread. She got so 
lonesome that she exclaimed, ‘I wish I had company!’ No sooner had 
she said this than down the chimney came a pair of big feet, then a pair 
of thin ankles that set on the feet, then a pair of big knees, little thighs, 
big hips, little arms, a big neck, little ears, and a great, big mouth, till 

1 Informant no. 18. Cf. Mt 326, BP I 22, and Grimm no. 4. Carter, Blue 
Ridge 354. Parsons, Guilford 196. Parsons, Aiken 9. Parsons, Sea Islands 
24 [states that this tale is found also in Mexico and Siberia]. I have other 
variants from Beaufort, Wake, and Wilkes counties. 

2 Version A, informant no. 14; B, informant no. 11; C, informant no. 12. 
For version C cf. Mt 326 II e. See Jacobs, English 32; Parsons, Md. and Pa. 
217. 
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a whole man was put together right there before the old lady’s eyes. 
“Why are your feet so big?” the ole lady asked him. ‘‘From so much 


walking.’ ‘‘And your ankles so small?” ‘From so much spirits.” 

“And your knees so big?”’ “‘From so much kneeling.” ‘‘And your thighs 

so small?” ‘“‘From so much rheumatism.” ‘‘And your hips so big?” 

“From so much hard settin’.”” “‘And your arms so small?” “From so 
uch hard feelin’.’’ ‘‘And your neck so big?” ‘‘From so much hard 

m 

swallerin’.”” “‘And your ears so small?” ‘‘From so much hard listenin’.” 


“And your mouth so big?” ‘““To eat you up!” [The teller jumps at the 
listener to frighten him.]} 


Version C 

One evening an ole woman was sitting all alone, an’ she wished she 
had someone for company. All of a sudden she saw two feet come in the 
door, an’ they stopped beside her chair. Then two legs came in an’ 
attached themselves on the feet. Then a body came in an’ sat on the 
legs. Then two arms came in an’ hooked on the body. An’ finally a man’s 
head came in an’ rested on the body. Then this great big man began to 
dance aroun’. 

“Why are you here?” the ole woman asked. ‘“To be with you,” the 
man replied. The ole woman screamed an’ ran out. 


13. THE GIRL WHO NEVER LAUGHED?! 


Once a farmer had a daughter who had never laughed in her life. He 
offered a big reward to the person who could make her laugh. A boy 
came an’ told the farmer he could make her laugh. He asked for a hog an’ 
a gallon of buttermilk. He fed the buttermilk to the hog, an’ then set 
a monkey to chasing the hog around the house. The monkey caught the 
hog by the tail, but the hog kept on running, an’ the buttermilk began to 
fly out of its rear end. When the girl saw the hog running round an’ round, 
and the buttermilk flying out of its rear end an’ in the monkey’s face, 
and the monkey hanging onto the hog’s tail with one paw an’ wiping the 
buttermilk out of his eyes with the other, she laughed heartily. 


I4. A MOTHER EATS HER CHILD? 
Once a man went away to look for work, an’ left his wife an’ children 
at home. One day the wife was very hungry, an’ there was nothin’ to 
eat in the house. So she killed her youngest child, an’ cut the body to 





1 Informant no. 15. Mt 5591. BP II 454, note 1. Thompson, Indians 411. 
Jacobs, English 152. Parsons, Andros 128. 

* Informant no. 8. Mt 720. Cf. Mt 780, BP I 412, and Grimm no. 47. 
Parsons, Guilford 196. Smiley, South 364 [South Carolina]. St. Helena 223. 
Parsons, Sea Islands 122. Parsons, Aiken 17. Fauset, South 250 [Louisiana]. 
Also for Louisiana see Fortier, MAFLS II 61, 75. 
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pieces, an’ boiled them in a kettle on the stove. She ate the meat an’ 
buried the bones under the doorstep. Whenever she would go out the 
door, she would hear a voice saying, ‘‘Mother, mother, don’t step on me.” 
The man came home, an’ one day he went out the door an’ heard a 
voice saying, ‘‘Father, father, don’t step on me.”’ He suspected his wife 
an’ asked her about it. Finally she confessed an’ he killed her. 

The Human Flesh Eaters, told by informant no. 12, although not 
deserving, in my opinion, to be inserted as a regular type, is worthy of 
mention for comparison with Carter, Blue Ridge 360, and as an example 


of the innumerable descriptions of ghastly situations, so popular among 
American storytellers. 


Once a man was travelling through the country with his wife and 
child. At night they came to an inn where they ate supper and spent the 
night. After they went to bed, they heard someone talking in the next 
room, and found out they had eaten human flesh for supper, an’ that 
the people who ran the inn were in the habit of going around during the 
night an’ killing the people who were just stopping overnight, an’ eating 
them. Then they heard the people in the next room say, ‘“We’ll get them 
next.’’ The man got scared an’ went out, but the wife pretended to be 
asleep beside her child. They came in an’ saw her an’ decided to leave 
her for the next night because they pitied her poor little baby. But the 
wife escaped with her child before daybreak. 


15. THE WITCH IMITATOR! 


Version A 


A man was travelling through the country, and at night he came toa 
house where two ole maids lived. He asked for shelter, an’ they told him 
they were alone an’ there was no man in the house, but finally they let 
him in an’ told him he could sleep in the loft. There was a hole in the 
floor an’ he peeped through it, an’ below he saw the two ole women 
dipping grease out of a can an’ rubbing their joints with it. Then they 
said, ‘‘Up an’ up, an’ away we go!” an’ they disappeared through the 
chimney. The man came down an’ greased his joints with grease from 
the same can, an’ said, ‘‘Up an’ up, an’ away I go!”’ an’ up the chimney 
he went an’ out on the roof, where he met the two ole witches. They 
were much surprised when they saw him, but they told him that since he 
had learned their secret, he could go along with them an’ do as they did. 
They could slip through keyholes, so they went up town an’ stole things 
from the stores. They warned the man not to get drunk, but he went in 


1 Version A, informant no. 17; B, informant no. 9. Cf. type no. *746 in 
Folklore fellows communications no. 90. Cross, South 251. Parsons, Md. and 
Pa. 209. Bacon-Parsons, Virginia 286. I have other versions from Duplin and 
Sampson counties. See JAFL 1901 XIV 41; 1914 XXVII 306; 1917 XXX 
187. 
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one place where there was lots of likker, an’ he drank too much, so that 
when it was time to go, he couldn’ git up, an’ the two ole witches had to 
go an’ leave him there. The next morning the people found him there, 
an’ thought he was the one who had been stealing there every night, so 
they decided to hang him. But the witches came to him at night an’ 
told him not to be afraid, that they would save him. When he was on 
the scaffold, about to hang, a cloud of feathers came down all around him, 
an’ when they settled, he was gone. The witches had saved him. 


Version B 


Jim Green asked for lodging at a house where two ole women lived. 
One was about her work an’ the other was asettin’ by the fireside. Jim 
set down by the hearth opposite her. She seemed to be aworkin’ with 
somethin’ in her hands, an’ she kept amumblin’ an’ athrowin’ somethin’ 
in the fireplace. She didn’ pay no ’tention to him. Suddenly the other 
ole woman appeared asettin’ beside the first one. Then they went out up 
the chimney, but Jim looked aroun’ an’ there they was asettin’ there 
agin jes’ like they was before. Agin they went out through the chimney, 
an’ this time he went out after them. He didn’ know what happened till 
he come to astandin’ on a counter in a store. The witches seemed to be 
tustlin’ through the shelves jes’ like mice. That’s all Green told about 
it. [The informant said his friend, Jim Green, had told this many a 
time as if it had actually happened to him.] 


16. THE DEVIL, HAUNTS A THIEF! 

One evenin’ when I was young an’ lived up Shootin’ Creek, I went 
down to the store an’ bought.a new pair of shoes that cost a dollar an’ a 
half. I paid a dollar, which was all I had, an’ promised the other fifty 
cent. I went home an’ went to bed. You see, I didn’t sleep in the big 
house; I slept out in the kitchen. Later on in the night I slipped outa bed, 
an’ shelled a bushel o’ corn an’ carried it down to the storekeeper. He 
was in bed, but I got him out an’ gave him the corn for the fifty cent 
I still owed him. Of course, the corn really belonged to pap, but I had 
been workin’ pretty hard around the place, an’ I figgered that much 
belonged to me. I went back home an’ put up my horse, an’ jes’ as I was 
acomin’ up to the kitchen, I heard somethin’ arunnin’ down the hill: 
pum, pum, pum! Hit got closer an’ closer; but I didn’ see nothin’. 
Then it started to run back up the hill: poop, poop, poop! — jes’ like 
someone havin’ bowel trouble. I went on to bed, an’ about six month 
later I tole maw about it. She tole me I did wrong in takin’ the corn an’ 
hit was the Devil amakin’ that noise. 

1 Informant no. 13. This type lacks parallels, and may well be an original 
creation of Uncle Virge, who was one of my best storytellers. It is but 
another example of the ‘‘hant stories,’’ so popular in America. 
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I7. THE HAUNTED HOUSE AND THE HIDDEN TREASURE! 


Version A 


A man an’ his wife were travelin’ through the country. Hit got dark, 
so they began to look for a place to spend the night. They asked at q 
house, and the man told them he had no room, but there was another 
house up the road apiece where they could stay if they warn’t afraid. § 
they went on up to this ole house. There warn’t nobody around the 
place, but everything was ready for them: there was food on the table 
an’ the bed was made. The man told his wife he’d go out an’ git some 
firewood, but he was really afraid an’ lookin’ for an excuse to git away. 
After he was gone, a ghost come to the door an’ said to the wife, ‘‘Foller 
me!’’ Hit went to the chimney an’ took out certain bricks an’ showed her 
where gold was hid. Then it went out an’ showed her some human bones 
alyin’ in a briar patch. The hant said, ““You’re the only brave person 
that’s come to this house since I was murdered here. These are my bones, 
If you'll give them a decent burial in the graveyard, you can have my 
house an’ gin an’ the gold I showed you in the chimney.” 


Version B 

A travelin’ missionary came to town an’ he was lookin’ for a place to 
spend the night, but all the houses were filled up. They told him there 
was a haunted house up on the hill, an’ he could stay there if he wanted 
to, but other people had tried to stay there an’ got scared off; they'd 
git up an’ leave when the ghosts an’ hants came. He told them there's 
nothin’ can hurt a man who believes in God, an’ no harm can come toa 
good Christian. He decided to spend the night there, so he went in the 
haunted house an’ sat in a closet by a lamp, reading his Bible. About 
twelve o’clock the wind began to blow and the sashes began to rattle, 
an’ finally he heard a man walking. The spirit opened the closet door 
clean open, and the missionary asked him, ‘“What in God’s name are 
you doing here?’’ Then the ghost said, ‘“‘Pick up nothin’, lay down 
nothin’, but foller me!”’ 

He follered him with his Bible in his hand, out in the yard to a tree. 
The ghost said, ‘“The people who lived here buried a pot of gold right 
there an’ the Lord sent me to see that a righteous man got it. I’m the 
one that’s been makin’ the noise around the house, because I figgered 
anyone but a man who believes in God would be scared to come here. 


1 Version A, informant no. 17; B, no. 6; C, no. 9; D, no. 5. Everywhere 
one goes one hears some variant of the story of a person who was brave 
enough to spend the night in a haunted house and is rewarded with a hidden 
treasure or pot of gold. A few typical and differing versions are given below. 
Curiously, there is no Mt reference for this most popular of American types. 
Cf. Hyde, Irish 156; Carter, Blue Ridge 372; Bacon-Parsons, Virginia 288, 
289, 290, etc.; and JAFL, 1899 XII 64; 1917 XXX 195; 1922 XXXV 288. 
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You’re a good man an’ you'll put this gold to good use.”’ Then the hant 
disappeared, an’ the man laid his Bible on the spot where the hant had 
pointed, while he went to get a spade. He dug up the pot an’ found the 
gold. 
Version C 

A woman an’ her children were travellin’ through the country. They 
had gone out to Tennessee, but the husband had died, so they were comin’ 
back into North Carolina. They stopped overnight at a hanted house in 
Macon. The woman went to a neighboring house an’ begged some food 
for her children. The neighbor man warned her about the hanted house, 
but she said she warn’t afraid. She stayed there that night, an’ saw a 
hant astandin’ on the hearth. The next mornin’ the neighbor man asked 
her if she’d seen a hant. She said yes, but hit didn’ bother her. He said 
he had bought that property cheap, because it was hanted, an’ he’d be 
glad to git rid of it for a thousand dollars. The next night the woman 
saw the hant agin an’ asked, ‘“What in the name of God do you want?” 
The hant told her how he’d been killed for his money, an’ showed her 
three thousand dollars hid under a hearthstone. He told her to give his 
brother a thousand dollars an’ keep the rest herself. She bought the 
property from the neighbor man an’ settled there. He couldn’ figger 
out how she got all that money when she’d been actin’ like she was poor. 


Version D 

Once there was an ole man alone in the house. It was night an’ he 
was alyin’ in bed dippin’ snuff. The fire in the fireplace made light in 
the room. The ole man suddenly looked up an’ saw twelve women all 
dressed in white come into the room an’ stand aroun’ his bed. They tried 
to lift off his bedcovers, but he pulled them back. Finally he got up the 
courage to ask them what they wanted. They started to tell him about 
some unburied bones near the graveyard and a pot o’ gold. He asked 
them where the gold was, an’ they disappeared. 


18. THE STUPID LIMBSAWER! 
Version A 
Ole man Black, (a boilermaker who lived near Rocky Mount), went out in 
his yard one Saturday afternoon, climbed up ina tree, an’ sat out on a dead 
limb, an’ sawed it off. He fell to the ground, but it didn’ hurt him much. 





1 Version A, informant no. 20; B, no. 13; C, no. 21. Mt 1240. Kohler 51, 
135, 486. Swanton, Muskhogean 217. This story is widely known in North 
Carolina, and is usually told as an actual occurrence in the neighborhood. 
I shall give only a few variants to show geographic distribution; the theme 
is too simple to admit much variation in form. Professor William M. Dey 
of the University of North Carolina informed me that this story is told on the 
man who formerly owned his house in Chapel Hill, N. C. (Orange county). 
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Version B 


Once I clim up in a chestnut tree an’ stood ona limb with my ax ip 
my hand, an’ swung agin’ a limb, choppin’ an’ choppin’ without thinkin’, 
till I heard the limb begin to crack, an’ I grabbed the tree trunk an’ saved 

_ myself a fall. 


Version C 


A stupid ole farmer went to saw off a limb of a tree. He set out on the 
limb an’ sawed it off an’ fell. 


Ig. IRISHMEN BELIEVE THE MOON’S REFLECTION TO BE A SILVER PLATE: 
THEY ARE UNABLE TO COUNT THEIR OWN NUMBER}! 


Four Irishmen went down by a river and saw the reflection of the 
moon. They thought it was a silver plate and tried to get it. There was 
a tree on the riverbank that had a big branch that stuck out over the 
river. One Irishman took hold of this branch, the second hung onto his 
feet, the third hung onto the feet of the second, and the fourth onto the 
feet of the third, so’s the last man could reach the water. ‘The first 
Irishman said, ‘“‘Faith an’ b’ Jaysus! an’ wait till I spit on my hands.” 
When he let go to spit on his hands, they all fell in the river. They got out, 
an’ the first counted them to see if they were all there. He forgot to 
count himself, so they thought one was missing. Then the second one 
counted them and the same thing happened. So they all stuck their 
noses in the mud, and then they counted the imprints and discovered 
they were all there. 


20. HIDING THE BELL? 


In the time of the Civil War, some villagers heard the Yankees were 
coming toward their village. They wanted to hide their church bell, so 
they took it out in a boat on a nearby lake, and dropped it over the side 
into the water. They marked the spot where they had dropped it on the 
side of the boat, so they could come back and get it later. 

1 Informant no. 3. Mt 1250 and 1287. For Mt 1250: Kohler 113; Dahn- 
hardt 230; Clouston, Noodles 46; Waugh, Ontario 79; Fauset, Nova Scotia 
59; Bacon-Parsons, Virginia 302; Parsons, Sea Islands 117; Parsons, Miami 
222. For Mt 1287: Clouston, Noodles 28, says this tale is known in Russia 
and the West Highlands of Scotland; BP III 149; Swanton, Muskhogean 
218. 

2 Informant no. 15. Mt 1278. Waugh, Ontario 78. The same story is 
told at Hillsboro, Orange county, N. C. as having actually occurred there 
during the Revolutionary War, when Dave Fanning and his Tories raided 
the town in 1781, 
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2I. THE MARE’S (DONKEY’S) EGG? 
Version A 


Once there was a man who had never seen a donkey. He saw some 
punkins in a field one day and asked what they were. The farmer told 
him they were donkey’s eggs. He asked if he could have one, an’ the 
farmer gave it to him. He carried it home an’ sat on it for three weeks, 
but it didn’ hatch out. He looked at it an’ saw it was agittin’ rotten, so 
he threw it down a hill. Hit struck agin a rock, an’ fell to pieces. A 
rabbit was behind the rock, an’ when the punkin struck, the rabbit 
jumped up an’ began to run. The man thought the rabbit had hatched 
out of the punkin an’ was a baby donkey. He cried, ‘“‘Come back here! 
Doncha know yer pappy?” But the rabbit jes’ kept on running. 


Version B 


A boy was acomin’ along the road an’ saw a punkin in a field. He had 
never seen one before an’ asked what it was. The farmer told him it was 
a donkey egg. He asked for one and the farmer gave it to him. As he 
was acarryin’ it home, he dropped it an’ it rolled down the mountain 
side an’ struck agin some brush an’ scared out a rabbit. The boy thought 
the rabbit was a little donkey an’ ran after it, acallin’, ‘‘Cope, cope, 
cope!’’ But he couldn’ catch it, so he said, ‘“‘Go on, you little devil, I 
didn’ want you nohow!”’ 


Verston C 


A feller was up on a hill apullin’ fodder, when an Irishman come along 
an’ saw some punkins in the field an’ asked what they was. The man 
told him they was mare’s eggs. The Irishman asked if he might have one, 
and the man gave it to him an’ told him to set on it a day an’ a night an’ 
a mule colt would hatch out. The Irishman set on it all night, an’ in 
the mornin’ he raised up an’ the punkin started arollin’ down hill, an’ it 
hit agin a brush heap an’ scared out a rabbit. The Irishman saw it and 
thought it was a colt an’ whistled to it, an’ hollered, ‘‘Cope, cope, cope, 
cope, here’s yer mammy!”’ 


1 Version A, informant no. 7; B, no. 22; C, no. 13. Mt 1319. BP I 317. 
Clouston, Noodles 37. Waugh, Ontario 78. Professor Arthur P. Hudson of 
the University of North Carolina, a native of Mississippi, informed me that 
he had heard this tale told frequently in Mississippi, — of a watermelon 
instead of a pumpkin. Barbeau, Wyandot 94. Bacon-Parsons, Virginia 303. 
Fauset, South 268 [Mississippi Negro]. Harris, Remus p. xv (introduction) 
tells the story of the mare’s egg, saying, ‘There is an anecdote about the 
Irishman and the rabbit which a number of Negroes have told me with great 
unction, and which is both funny and characteristic, though I will not 
undertake to say that it has its origin with the blacks.”’ This tale is probably 
of North European origin and is one of the most popular in North Carolina. 


20* 
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22. THE BAZALOANS! 


Once there was a very ragged an’ shabby man whose name was Baza- 
loan. One evenin’ a boy an’ his father were comin’ home from town. 
They were both ragged, and the ole man had been drinkin’. They were 
crossin’ a footlog, and the boy stopped an’ looked down into the water 
an’ said, ‘“Daddy, I see Bazaloan.’’ What he really saw was his own 
ragged reflection in the water. The ole man stopped an’ looked down 
into the water, and they thought they saw two Bazaloans. 


23. TAKE CHARITY!? 


Billy told a neighbor man he’d do anything in the world for his dear 
wife, an’ stand by her through thick and thin. The next night the 
neighbor man crawled under Billy’s house, an’ knocked his head agin’ 
the floor an’ said, ‘‘Billy, Billy, Satan’s come for thee!”’ Billy was in the 
house an’ heard him an’ got scared, but said nothin’. Again the man 
knocked his head agin’ the floor an’ said, ‘‘Billy, Billy, Satan’s come for 
thee!’’ Billy shivered an’ looked at his wife, but said nothin’. Then a 
third time the man knocked his head agin’ the floor an’ said, ‘‘Billy, 
Billy, Satan’s come for thee!’’ Then Billy said, ‘“Take Charity!’’ Charity 
was his wife. 


24. THE UNTRUE WIFE’S SONG® 
Version A 


Once a married woman had a lover. He’d come an’ knock on her 
window. If her husband was out, she’d let him in, but if her husband 
was there, she’d go to the piano an’ play an’ sing. One night he knocked 
on the window and the husband was there, so the wife went to the piano 
and played an’ sang: 


Git away from the window, my love an’ my dove, 
Git away from the window, I say. 

My baby’s at my breast, 

And the cuckoo’s on its nest. 

Git away from the window, I say. 


1 Informant no. 14. This type lacks parallels. 

2 Informant no. 23. Fauset, Nova Scotia 100. Bacon-Parsons, Virginia 
295. Smiley, South 361 [Virginia]. Parsons, Sea Islands 57. St. Helena 224. 
Harris, Remus friends 34. Jones, Georgia 66. Parsons, Miami 227. Fauset, 
South 262 [Mississippi]. I have other versions from Cabarrus, Craven, 
Madison, and Wake counties. 

3 Version A, informant no. 15; B1, no. 15; B*, no. 1. Mt 1360 C. Cf. BP 
II 373 and Grimm no. 95. Carter, Blue Ridge 366. For version A see Smiley, 
South 363 [South Carolina] and C. R. Baskervill, ‘““English songs on the 
night visit,’’ Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
1921 XXXVI 587. The wife’s song of our version A parallels closely the 
English form. 
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The husband heard this an’ suspected what was going on, so he asked 
his wife why she didn’ sing the rest of the song. She said that was all 
she knew, so he sat down at the piano an’ began pecking off the tune 
with one finger an’ sang: 


Git away from the window, you son of a bitch! 
Git away from the window, I say. 

For the baby’s asuckin’, 

An’ I'll do my own fuckin’. 

Git away from the window, I say. 


Version B* 


Once a man an’ his wife were ridin’ on a ship. One day the man was 
talkin’ to the captain, an’ they got to talkin’ about women. The captain 
said he’d never seen a virtuous woman. The man said his wife was 
virtuous, and the captain bet the ship’s cargo against the man’s fiddle 
that he could seduce the man’s wife within three hours. The man sent 
his wife up to the captain’s cabin. After waiting for two hours the man 
became a little oneasy, so he walked by the captain’s cabin, an’ played 
on his fiddle an’ sang: 


For two long hours 
You've resisted the captain’s powers. 
The cargo will soon be ours. 


His wife heard him, an’ from within she sang back: 


Too late, too late, my dear, 

He has me around the middle; 

Too late, too late, my dear, 

You’ve lost your damned old fiddle. 


Version B? 

Once a man bet a husband a ship’s cargo against the husband’s fiddle 
that he could seduce his wife within two hours. So they went home, and 
the husband let the man go on upstairs with his wife. The husband was 
absolutely sure of his wife’s virtue, but he waited an’ waited, an’ every- 
thing upstairs was quiet, so he got uneasy an’ began to play his fiddle 
an’ sing: : 

Be true, my love, be true. 
Finally she sang back: . 


Too late, my love, too late. [In high voice] * 
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25. THE BIG EATER} 

Two fellows went to visit two sisters. One of the boys was a big eater, 
an’ he agreed to stop eating when the other one kicked him under the 
table. No sooner had they begun to eat when a dog brushed agin’ the 
boy’s leg. He thought it was the other one kickin’ him, so he stopped 
eatin’. That night the other fellow agreed to bring him some porridge 
from the kitchen. When he came back to the bed with it, he said it was 
cold, so he didn’ need to blow it. But just then he heard a puff, an’ 
disgustedly he slammed the porridge on what he thought was the other 
fellow’s face, but it was really the ole lady... [The rest of the story was 
forgotten. | 





26. THE STUBBORN WIFE? 
Version A 


Once a man had a quarrelsome wife. She wanted a new pair of scissors 
an’ kept askin’ her husband for them so often that he finally told her if 
she mentioned the word ‘“‘scissors” again, he’d drown her. Her answer 
was, “I will have a new pair of scissors, scissors, scissors!’’ He carried 
her down to the river an’ threw her in. Every time she came up, she'd 
say ‘‘scissors’’ again, until she became so weak she couldn’ talk. Then 
she held her hand up out of the water an’ made the motion of scissors 
with her fingers. 


Version B 

Once a wife broke her scissors an’ asked her husband to buy her a 
new pair. He said he couldn’ afford to buy any new scissors just then. 
She kept askin’ an’ askin’ for the scissors, till finally he told her if she 
mentioned the word ‘“‘scissors’”’ again, he’d drown her. She answered 
back that she’d say “‘scissors’”’ as long as she lived, an’ kept on talkin’ 
about them. So he carried her to the river and threw her in. She kept 
saying ‘‘scissors’’ till her head went under the water. Then she stuck her 
hand up out of the water an’ made the sign of scissors with her fingers. 


27. OLD WHISKERS® 


One Saturday a farmer went to town an’ his friends talked him into 
gettin’ his whiskers all shaved off, an’ gettin’ his hair clipped close. That 


1 Informant no. 1. Mt 1363 *A (Folklore fellows communications no. 90). 
Cf. Chaucer’s Reeve’s tale. 

* Version A, informant no. 15; B, no. 1. Mt 1365 B. Kohler 136. Jacques 
de Vitry 223. See A. Taylor in Washington University Studies 1917 IV 181, 
note 28. See Covarrubias, Tesoro de la lengua castellana o espatola, Madrid 
1674—75, under ‘“‘Tigeretas.’’ American Indian and Negro versions seem 
to be entirely lacking. 

3 Informant no. 15. Cf. Mt 1380. No parallels have been found. 
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night he went home late, an’ his wife was already in bed. He slipped in 
easy, undressed quietly, an’ got into bed softly with his wife. She ran 
her hand over his smooth face an’ said, ‘“Young man, if you’re goin’ to 
do anything, you’d better be agittin’ at it, ’cause ole Whiskers’ll be here 
pretty soon.”’ 


28. THE FOOLISH TRADER! 

Once a man had a horse. He had heard about people swappin’ things 
an’ gettin’ good trades, so he thought he’d try it. He met a man with a 
cow. The man told him how good the cow was, so they traded. Then he 
traded the cow for a sheep, the sheep for a goose, the goose for a rooster, 


‘and the rooster for a whetrock, an’ he dropped the whetrock in a well. 


(The story was not well remembered, although the informant had the 
outline clearly in mind. ] 


29. THE WIFE’S TWO LOVERS? 


Once a wife was with her lover, an’ she thought she heard her husband 
acomin’, so she told her ‘over to hide in the scalding barrel. But it turned 
out to be another lover, an’ while he was there, the husband really did 
come in. The second lover thought quickly how he could explain why 
he was there. He saw the scaldin’ barrel, an’ asked if he might borrow it. 
The husband said he could, so he picked it up an’ carried it out on his 
shoulder. The barrel was awful heavy an’ as soon as he got away from 
the house, he set it down an’ sighed, ‘‘I got outa that pretty slick!”’ 

“Not half as slick as I did,” said the first lover as he crawled outa the 
barrel. 


30. THE GIRL WHO IMAGINES TROUBLE® 


Once a girl came in the house cryin’. They asked her why she was 
cryin’, an’ she said she’d seen a hatchet over the well, an’ she was 
thinkin’ that, when she grew up, she might marry an’ have a baby, an’ 
when the baby was able to walk, it might go out to the well, an’ the 
hatchet might fall on its head an’ knock it into the well. 


1 Informant no. ro. Mt 1415. BP II 199. Grimm no. 83. See JAFL 1913 
XXVI 143; 1916 XXIX Igo. 

* Informant no. 14. Cf. Mt 14109. 

* Informant no. 15. Mt 1450. BP I 335. Grimm no. 34. F. D. Bergen, 
“Borrowing trouble,’ JAFI, 1898 XI 55, says this tale is often quoted by 
country people in New York and Ohio, and gives a version from Massachu- 
setts which can be traced back fifty years. Clouston, Noodles 191 [English 
and Gaelic versions]. Jacobs, English 9. Fauset, South 252 [Reidsville, 
N. C.]. Parsons, Aiken 18, Parsons, Sea Islands 94. Parsons, Andros 128. 
Parsons, Barbados 274. Some versions of this tale, such as one collected in 
Wilkes county, add an episode in which the suitor says if he can find (three) 
bigger fools in the world than his girl, he will marry her; he encounters them 
and returns to marry the girl. 
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31. THE CLEVER THIEF! 


Once a man asked a friend to become a thief with him. The friend 
didn’ know whether he wanted to or not, and the man saw a farmer 
acarryin’ a sheep down the road, an’ he said, ‘‘Stealin’ is the easiest 
thing there is. See that man with the sheep? I’ll show you how easy 
it is to steal it from him.’’ He had a new pair of shoes, an’ he laid one in 
the road and the other over a hill. The farmer came along an’ saw the 
shoe, so he tied his sheep to a bush, an’ went lookin’ around for the other 
shoe. When he went over the hill, the man untied his sheep an’ went off 
with it. The next day the farmer bought another sheep an’ came along 
with it. The thief got up on a hill an’ hollered, ‘‘Baaah!’’ jes’ like a sheep. 
The farmer thought it was the one he’d lost the day before, an’ he went 
to look for it, an’ tied his sheep to a bush. While he was gone, the thief 
stole the other sheep. 


32. THE TRICKY YANKEE? 


A Yankee stopped at a Southern hotel. The hotelkeeper had heard 
that Yankees were tricky, so he asked the Yankee to show him a trick. 
The Yankee promised to show him one before he left. After a few days 
the Yankee said he was going to leave, so he’d show him that trick. He 
asked the hotelkeeper for a brace and bit. Then he asked him to show 
him his best barrel of wine. The hotelkeeper brought the brace and bit, 
an’ showed him his best barrel of wine in the cellar. The Yankee bored 
a hole in one side of the barrel, an’ asked the hotelkeeper to plug it up 
with his right thumb. Then he bored a hole in the other side, an’ asked 
him to plug it up with his left thumb. Then he laid the brace and bit up 
on the shelf, an’ walked off without payin’ his board bill. The hotelkeeper 
was afraid to take out his thumbs an’ run after the Yankee, because it 
would mean the loss of his best wine. 


33. JACK AND THE DEvi13 


Jack married one of the Devil’s daughters, and the Devil didn’ like it. 
One day the Devil came to visit them. Jack pretended to cut his wife’s 


1 Informant no. 13. Mt 1525 D. BP III 390, note 2 and 391, notes I, 2, 4. 
Klunziger, Egypt 401. Parsons, Prov. 411. Harris, Remus friends 160. 
Parsons, Andros 11. Johnson, Antigua 74. 

* Informant no. 14. Cf. Mt 1528 and 1731 (conclusion). 

® Informant no. 16. Mt 1535 IV b and 1060 and 1535 V a (Cf. 1525 AIV 
and 1542 VI a and 1737). [This tale is a combination of parts of Mt 1535 and 
1060 mingled in the above order.] For Mt 1535 see: BP II 1; Grimm no. 61; 
Kohler 91, 190; Carter, Blue Ridge 343; Thompson, Indians 419; Fauset, 
Nova Scotia 1; Michaelis, Irish 425; Bacon-Parsons, Virginia 260; Parsons, 
Aiken 14; Parsons, Sea Islands 41 and 71; Alabama 400; Fauset, South 253 
[Louisiana]; Parsons, Cape Verde 51 (Pt. 1); Parsons, Andros 82; Cleare, 
Bahamas 229. For Mt 1060 see: BP I 148; Grimm no. 20; Carter, Blue Ridge 
351; Thompson, Indians 431. 
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throat, but he really cut a bladder filled with blood, which was hid under 
his wife’s dress. She pretended to die, an’ Jack blew a horn an’ she came 
back to life again. The Devil went home an’ tried the same thing with 
his wife, but he really cut her throat. Then the Devil squeezed up stones 
between his hands, and dared Jack to do the same. Jack crushed dump- 
lings, which he told the Devil were stones. They were bigger than the 
stones the Devil had crushed. The Devil put Jack in a sack, an’ was 
carryin’ him to the river to drown him. He stopped by the house, an’ 
left the sack alyin’ by the road. While he was gone, a man come along 
with a drove o’ hogs. Jack told the man he was goin’ to Heaven in that 
sack, an’ offered to let the man take his place. The Devil come and 
threw the sack in the river. Then he come back an’ seen Jack, who said 
he’d been to Hell an’ back an’ got a drove o’ hogs. 


34. A FOOL KILLS HIS GRANDMOTHER! 

A silly boy killed his grandma an’ set her up in a neighbor’s orchard, 
and the neighbor saw her and thought she was stealin’ fruit, so he 
knocked her over the head with a club and thought he had killed her. 
He paid the silly boy a lot 0’ money to keep still about it. 


35. PAT THE GALLOWS WORKER? 

Pat, the Irishman, saw a man astandin’ on the gallows with a rope 
already around his neck. ‘‘Faith an’ what are ye doin’ there?” asked 
Pat. ‘‘I’m adrawin’ big wages for standin’ here, but I’m tired o’ the job,” 
answered the man. Pat agreed to take the job, and the man went away, 
leavin’ Pat standin’ there with the rope around his neck. They came an’ 
opened the trap, an’ Pat fell through, but the rope broke. ‘‘Look out,” 
cried Pat, ‘‘or somebody’ll git killed with this foolishness!”’ 


36. THE (GROUND) HOGS PLEDGED AS SECURITY? 
Version A 


One time Sam Hocks went in Joe Merritt’s store [at Hayesville, 
N. C.] an’ told Joe he had no money, but he’d give him a mortgage on 








1 Informant no. 13. Mt 1537. BP II 10. Kohler 65. H. Suchier, Der 
Schwank von der viermal getéteten Leiche, Halle a. S. 1922. A. Taylor in 
Modern philology 1917 XV 221. Clouston, Tales 242. Michaelis, Irish 425. 
Thompson, Indians 420. Fauset, Nova Scotia 1. Parsons, Sea Islands 69. 
Parsons, Cape Verde 51 (Pt. 1). Edwards, Bahama tales 248. Edwards, 
Bahama stories 95. 

2 Informant no. 16. Cf. Mt 1538 or 1542 VI b. 

° Version A, informant no. 13; B, no. 2 and 15, told on same person; C, 
no. 10. This story is popular in western North Carolina, but I have found no 
parallels for it elsewhere, either in America or Europe. Perhaps its currency 
is confined to this small region. The three versions I gathered tell the story 
about definitely known local persons and a definitely known place, varying 
in every case. 
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some hogs he had up on the mountain, if he’d give him rations till his 
crop was ready. Joe asked him what kind o’ hogs they were, an’ Sam 
told him some was big, some was little, an’ some was sutty colored 
[gray]. Joe accepted the mortgage, an’ give him rations durin’ the 
summer. In the fall when Joe tried to collect, Sam kept aputtin’ him 
off, but finally told him he could have the hogs. Sam told Joe to be 
kinda careful when he went to catch the hogs, an’ to slip up on them 
kinda easylike, ‘cause they was wild. Someone who knew the trick 
Sam had played on Joe, told Joe they was groundhogs. Joe was mighty 
sore, an’ went to court about it, but he didn’ never git nothin’ outa Sam 
Hocks. 
Version B 
Aleck Burnett got drunk an’ shot off a gun within the city limits of 
Old Fort [N. C.]. He was arrested an’ couldn’ pay his fine, but he 
offered instead a mortgage on a drove o’ hogs and an army rifle. Later, 
when he didn’ pay, he explained that the hogs were groundhogs and the 
rifle was one he’d left on the battlefield. 


Verston C 


John Boyd, a tax collector, said he’d get some taxes outa Mr. Hanner. 
Hanner hadn’ paid any taxes for years. So Boyd went out to Hanner’s 
place to look around. He saw some corn in the crib. Hanner said he had 
a drove o’ hogs he’d like to sell. Boyd asked to see them. Hanner took 
him out on the mountain, and they kept on walkin’ an’ walkin’. Hanner 
pretended to be lookin’ for the hogs. Finally Boyd asked Hanner why 
he didn’ call the hogs. Hanner said if he called them, they’d run back 
in their holes, because they were groundhogs. When they got back to 
the house, the corn was gone. Hanner had it hid while they were out. 


37. THE BOY WHO HAS NEVER SEEN WOMEN! 

Once a man raised his boy without ever letting him see a woman. 
When the boy was twenty-one years old, his father took him to town, 
and on the street they saw three women. The boy asked his father what 
they were, an’ his father told him they were geese (or devils). That 
night when they got home the boy said, ‘‘Dad, I’d like to go back an’ 
see that tallest goose agin.” 


38. THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER? 
Version A 


One night a man came to a house an’ asked for shelter. ‘“We’re a 
little crowded,” said the farmer, ‘‘but you can sleep with the baby or 


1 Informant no. 15. Mt 1678. Chauvin 105. Jacques de Vitry 169. See 
also Barlaam and Josaphat, ch. XXIX; and Boccaccio’s Decameron, Intro- 
duction to the fourth day. 

2 Version A, informant no. 16; B, no. 1; C, no. 15. I have found no parallels 
for this type. Is it uniquely American ? 
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in the shuckpen.”” The man didn’ like the idea of sleepin’ with a baby, 
so he slept in the shuckpen. 

The next mornin’ he went out to the well, an’ met a very pretty young 
girl. ‘“Who are you?” he asked. 

“They call me the Baby; an’ who are you?” 

“T’m the damned fool that slept in the shuckpen.” 


Version B 


A young man came to a farmhouse an’ asked if he could spend the 
night. They told him he could, but he’d have to sleep in the shuckpen 
or with the daughter. He thought the daughter must be a little girl, so 
he decided to sleep in the shuckpen. The next mornin’ when he went 
up to the house, the farmer’s wife introduced him to her daughter, who 
was a very pretty young lady. He sure was mad. 


Version C 


As above; sleep with Baby or in barn. 


39. A SONG REVEALS THE THIEF! 


Once an ole man and an ole woman were very poor, an’ they were 
nearly starving. They stole Mr. Losenger’s sow an’ killed an’ ate it. 
Losenger never could find out who stole his sow, till one day he heard the 
poor folks’ children singing: 


Daddy an’ mammy killed Losenger’s so v; 
We'll have fresh meat an’ sausingers now. 


40. THE SHEEP THIEF IN THE GRAVEYARD: Of, ONE FOR ME AND ONE 
FOR YOU? 
Version A (Sheep thieves) 

Two men once agreed to steal sheep, an’ to meet afterward in the 
graveyard. One didn’ git any, so he came on to the graveyard, an’ 
waited for the other one. That night two fiddlers were goin’ to play at 
a dance, and they had to pass by this graveyard. One of them was lame, 


1 Informant no. 15. Mt 1735 *A (Folklore fellows communications no. 90). 

2 Version A, informant no. 18; B, no. 11; C, no. 13; D, no. 18; E, no. 15. 
Two forms of this story are current in North Carolina: the sheep thieves, 
and the boys dividing nuts in the graveyard. The first seems to be the 
typical European form; the second, the typical American form. I found 
nine variants of the first form, seven of the second, in North Carolina. For 
the first form see: Mt 1791; BP III 395; Waugh, Ontario 80; Bacon-Parsons, 
Virginia 297. For the second form see: Waugh, Ontario 81; Fauset, Nova 
Scotia 104; Bacon-Parsons, Virginia 296; Parsons, Md. and Pa. 215 [heard 
by informant in Virginia]; Parsons, Guilford 177; Parsons, Sea Islands 68; 
Parsons, Bermuda 241; Pubs. Texas Folklore Society X 39. 
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so the other one toted him on his back. The man awaitin’ in the grave. 
yard saw them acomin’ but, as it was night, he couldn’ see very well, an’ 
he thought it was his pal acomin’ with a sheep on his back, so he hollered, 
“Is he a fat one?”’ 

The fiddler, who was acarryin’ the other one, dropped the cripple an’ 
cried, ‘‘Fat or lean, you kin have him!” An’ he set out to run for his life, 
but he hadn’ gone far when the cripple passed him. 


Version B (Sheep thieves) 

Once a man’s wife took sick, an’ he went for a doctor woman. This 
doctor woman only had one leg, so the man carried her on his back. 
They had to go by a graveyard where a sheep thief was akeepin’ watch 
while his companion went to steal a sheep. When he saw the man 
acomin’ with the woman on his back, he thought it was his companion 
acarryin’ a sheep on his back, so he hollered, ‘‘Is it fat?” 

The poor man thought a hant was speakin’, so he dropped the woman 
an’ set out to run as fast as he could, an’ hollered, ‘‘Fat or lean, you kin 
have her!” 


Version C (Sheep thieves) 

A boy went to carry a cripple boy over to his house, an’ he had to 
pass by a graveyard. Two men went to steal sheep, an’ one of them 
waited in the graveyard while the other one went for the sheep. He saw 
the boys acomin’, an’ thought it was his pal acarryin’ a sheep, so he 
hollered, “‘Is he fat ?” 

The boy thought it was a hant an’ cried, ‘‘Fat or lean, you kin have 
him!” An’ he drapped the cripple an’ set out to run. The thief came up 
an’ saw the cripple lyin’ there, an’ he got scared an’ run. His pal come 
up an’ saw the cripple, an’ he got scared an’ run. 


Verston D (One for me and one for you) 

One day two boys went afishin’, an’ betime they got home, hit was 
dark. They stopped ina graveyard to divide their fish an’, as they 
went in, they drapped a couple by the gate. A man come along an’ 
heard them countin’, — ‘‘One for me an’ one for you.” He thought it 
was the Lord and the Devil dividin’ the souls in the graveyard, an’ he 
brought a friend to hear them. They stood jes’ outside the gate, and 
they both heard, ‘“‘One for me an’ one for you.’’ An’ when the boys had 
finished countin’, one said, ‘‘An’ now for thosé two over by the gate.” 
The man an’ his friend outside thought they meant them, an’ they set 
out to run so fast the Devil himself couldn’ have caught them. 


Version E (One for me and one for you) 
As above; two men divide corn in a graveyard. 
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41. THE PIG THIEVES! 


Once two men were helping an ole man kill a pig. He told them to 
put it on the roof. That night one of the men said to the other, ‘‘Let’s 
have some fun with the ole man. Let’s steal his pig an’ not let on that 
we know anything about it; an’ if he asks us about it, we’ll say we put 
it up on the roof, and that’s the last we saw of it. An’ we must both stick 
to that story.”” The other man agreed to stick to it. That night the first 
man came before the hour agreed on to steal the pig, an’ he actually 
stole it an’ hid it. When the second man came, they ‘‘discovered” the 
pig was gone, an’ he said, ‘“‘Someone has really stolen the pig.” 

The first man said, ‘“That’s right, just say that an’ stick to it: ‘Some- 
one has really stolen the pig.’”’ ‘“Don’t you know anything about it?” 
asked the second man. ‘‘No! We put it on the roof, and that’s the last 
I saw of it, and that’s what we must say,an’ stick to it.’’An’ he stuck to 
it, an’ would give the second man no other answer. 


42. A GUILTY CONSCIENCE? 
Version A 


A man had stolen a sheep, an’ he went in a church where they were 
singing, ‘““We all like sheep have gone astray.’’ The man said, ‘Well, 
if there’s goin’ to be so much noise about it, I’ll return the sheep.” 


Version B 


Once a man stole an’ ole woman’s wool. He walked down the street 
an’ saw a crowd o’ people laughing an’ talking. A little further on he 
saw another crowd laughing an’ talking, an’ he imagined now and 
then one of the crowd would glance over at him. Down the street he 
came to a third crowd laughing an’ talking together. He came up to 
this crowd an’ said to them, ‘‘If you won’t say anything more about it, 
I'll take the ole lady’s wool back to her.” 


Version C 

One evenin’ a preacher was preachin’, an’ a man had told him that 
one of his sheep had been stolen and the thief would be in the church 
that evenin’. So the preacher said, ‘‘In my hand I’ve got two rocks. I’m 
goin’ to throw them, an’ God will guide them to hit the man who stole 
the sheep yesterday.” 

The preacher shut his eyes, an’ began rubbin’ the rocks together, and 
the thief cried out, ‘‘I done it! I stole the sheep, an’ if God’ll forgive me, 
Pll return it right away.” 

1 Informant no. 15. See A. Taylor in Modern Philology 1917 XV 226. 
Mt 1792. 

* Versions A, B and C, informant no. 15. See Mt *1800 D (Folklore fellows 
communications no. 90). Fauset, Nova Scotia 98. For version C see Mt 
1831 *C (Folklore fellows communications no. 90). 
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43. AND WHAT DID PAUL SAY?! 
Version A 


One Sunday mornin’ the preacher sent his son to John, the butcher, 
to git the meat for Sunday dinner, an’ went on to church to preach his 
sermon. He’d jes’ gotten to the point in his sermon where he was sayin’, 
“‘An’ what did John say?” when the preacher’s son come in an’ thought 
his pap was atalkin’ to him, so he said, ‘‘John said you cain’t have any 
more meat till you pay what you owe.”’ 


Version B 
One Sunday mornin’ a preacher sent his son to git some butter from 
Paul, the milkman, for Sunday dinner. The preacher went on to church 
to preach his sermon, an’ jest as he was sayin’, ‘‘An’ what did Paul say?” 
his son come in the church and thought his father was talkin’ to him, 
so he hollered, ‘‘Paul said you couldn’ git no more butter till you pay him 
what you owe.”’ 


Version C 
One Sunday mornin’ the preacher sent a fellow to Paul, the bootlegger, 
to git him some likker. The preacher went on tochurch, an’ was apreach- 
in’ his sermon, an’ just as he was sayin’, “‘An’ what did Paul say?” 
the fellow come into the church and thought he was talkin’ to him, so he 
said, ‘‘Paul said you couldn’ have any more likker till you pay for what 
you've got already.” 


44. SAL SCATTER? 

A man had a wife named Sal Scatter. One payday he came home 
with his pay envelope an’ she grabbed it away from him. He chased her 
outa the house, down the street, an’ in the church, where he met the 
preacher, who said, ‘“Young man, are you seeking sa/vation ?” 

“Hell no, I’m alookin’ for Sal Scatter, an’ if I find her, I'll ring her 
neck!”’ 


45. THE SLIDE TO HEAVEN® 
Once a preacher was apreachin’ a sermon. A ballplayer was settin’ 
on a bench alistenin’ to him an’ went to sleep and dreamed about a 
ballgame. The preacher kept agittin’ more excited in his sermon, an 
finally he hollered in a loud voice, ‘“How do you expect to git to Heaven?” 
The ballplayer half woke up, but he was still dreamin’ about his 
ballgame, an’ cried out, “‘Slide!’’ 








1 Version A, informants no. 16 and 19; B, no. 11; C, no. 15. Mt 1833 4. 
Fauset, Nova Scotia 94. Fauset, Philadelphia 550. Parsons, Sea Islands 127. 

2 Informant no. 18. Cf. Mt 1833. 

* Informant no. 18. Cf. Mt 1833. 
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46. THE BIG EATER AND THE BLESSING? 


A certain man was known to be a big eater. One Sunday he sat down 
to eat with some friends, and the ole man at the head of the table asked 
the blessin’ an’ said, ‘‘O Lord, we thank Thee for these victuals Thou 
hast set before us. Bless a reasonable [pronounced with emphasis and 
prolonged — reeeesonable] portion of them for the sustenance of our 
bodies, an’save our souls. We ask it in Christ’s name, Amen!” ‘‘Reason- 
able’ was a favorite word with the ole man, but the others took it as 
a hint to the big eater. 


47. HUGE LIES 


Huge lies and obvious impossibilities and exaggerations form a class 
of tales which is very popular in North Carolina. Very often they take 
the form of hunting tales. These hunting tales, like the ghost stories, are 
often reduced to the mere description of a situation, and lack plot or 
action. A few, which have some action, and are representative of the 
type, are given here. 


A2 

A boy sot a trap down by the river an’ caught four wild geese. He 
tied them to the ends of two strings, an’ picked them up to carry them 
over his shoulder, but they flew off in the air. The boy held tight to the 
strings, and the geese carried him high in the air. He got tired aholdin’ 
to the strings an’ let loose an’ fell right into a holler tree trunk on some 
bear cubs. They begun to holler, and their mother was outside an’ heard 
them, an’ she clim down inside, hind end first. The boy caught her by 
the tail, an’ jabbed his knife into her rear end. She started to climb back 
up, and the boy hung on an’ kept apokin’ her till she pulled him clean 
up to the top. Then he pushed her off, an’ she fell an’ broke her neck. 
Then the boy clim down an’ got away. If the bear hadn’ apulled him up, 
he might not agot outa the tree trunk. 

B3 

Once a farmer noticed the corn in his crib was disappearing mighty 
fast, so he kept watch, an’ early one mornin’ he saw a big bunch o’ 
squirrels come down to the bank o’ the creek, across from his barn. There 
was a pile o’ shingles there, an’ each squirrel took one, set it on the 
water, sat on it, stuck his tail up for a sail, sailed across an’ got an ear 
0’ corn, an’ came back with it, an’ went away. He watched where they 
went, an’ saw they took the corn into a big hollow tree trunk. He got 
some o’ his friends, and they chopped on this tree all day. At night 
they went around the tree to see how far they had cut through, and they 
found another bunch o’ men choppin’ on the other side. 

‘Informant no. 15. Cf. Mt 1841. 

* Informant no. 13. Mt 1881 and 1900 (Aarne lists the first as occurring 
only in the Flemish list and the second only in the Estonian). 

* Informant no. 2. 
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Cl 
Once a boy had such tough feet he could dance on chestnut burrs, ay’ 
he cut his initials in a rock with his big toe nail. 


dD 
¢ , 

Once I was out huntin’ an’ suddenly I saw a painter [panthers ar 
mentioned quite frequently in these hunting tales] on a rock ledge just 
over me, with his mouth wide open an’ ready to spring. I rushed up ar’ 
ran my knife clean through him, an’ grabbed him by the tail, an’ jerked 
my hand back out, an’ pulled the painter wrong side out. 

F3 

Once a blind man saw a dollar. He told a deaf man to pick it up. But 
an armless man picked it up first, an’ gave it to a naked man, who putit 
in his pocket. 

F4 

In the olden times the weather was mighty changeable around here, 

Once my grandfather was haulin’ logs, an’ it was so hot one of his oxen 


died of a sunstroke. He started to skin the ox, an’ before he finished, the 
other ox froze to death, it got so cold in the meantime. 


G5 
Once a man got five wild turkeys at one shot. All five were sittin’ in 


a row on the limb of a tree. His shot split the limb, an’ when the crack 
closed, it caught the claws of all five. 


Hé 

Once a man went ahuntin’, but he didn’ find a thing. It got late, » 
he started for home. As he went down the hillside, he slipped an’ fell 
and the barrel of his gun got caught in a fork of a tree, an’ was twisted 
When he got up, he saw a bear. Although his gun was crooked, he tried 
to aim so the curving bullet would hit the bear. It did, an’ curved right 
on an’ hit a deer; went right through the deer an’ killed a panther, an’ 
finally a wildcat. 


48. THE POSSUM HUNT’ 


One night a man an’ his son went possum huntin’. They come toa 
tree an’ saw two eyes agleamin’ up among the branches. ‘‘Son,’’ says 


1 Informant no. 2. 
2 Informant no. 2. 
3 Informant no. 16. See BP III 115. Fauset, Nova Scotia 69. Fauset, 
South 286. Parsons, Sea Islands 107. 
4 Informant no. 2. 
5 Informant no. 1. Fauset, Nova Scotia 76. 
® Informant no. 15. Cf. Carter, Blue Ridge 374. 
7 Informant no. 18. 
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the father, ‘‘go up that tree an’ scare out that possum.” The boy went 
up the tree an’ shook out the animal, which fell on the ole man an’ 
tangled with him. Hit was a wildcat. The boy hollered down, ‘“Want me 
to help ya hold him, pop?” The ole man said, “‘Hold him, hell; help me 
turn him loose!”’ 


49. WHAT DARKENS THE HOLE?! 

Two men went out to steal some bear cubs that were in a hollow 
tree trunk. One went in after the cubs while the other one stayed out 
to watch for the mother bear. Suddenly the man inside saw the hole 
darken at the top, an’ he asked, ‘“‘What’s darkenin’ the hole?” 

The other one hollered, ‘‘If the tailhold slips, you'll find out what’s 
darkenin’ the hole!’”’ The mother bear was tryin’ to climb down in the 
tree trunk, and the man outside was pullin’ back on her tail. 


50. THE SOCKLESS MAN? 


Once a man was atravellin’ along the road, an’ he stopped for the 
night at a house. When it came bedtime, the family began to pull off 
their shoes around the fireside, an’ stuffin’ their socks in their shoes. The 
man was ashamed because he had on no socks, so he said, ‘‘Come boot, 
come boot, sock an’ all!’’ an’ pulled off his shoe, pretendin’ to pull off 
his sock right along with it. 


51. THE LAUGHING HORSE (0x)? 
Version A 


Two boys went on horseback to call on two sisters. They tied their 
horses outside an’ went in. One slipped out an’ cut off the tail of the other 
boy’s horse, an’ came back in the house, an’ told him someone had cut 
off his horse’s tail. The other boy went out, an’ knew that the first must 
have done it, so he cut the first boy’s horse’s mouth from ear to ear, an’ 
went back in the house an’ told the first boy his horse was laughing to see 
a tailless horse. 


Version B 


Once there was a poor boy an’ a rich boy, and they were both in love 
with the same girl. The poor boy cut off the rich boy’s horse’s tail. 
When the rich boy found it out, he went out an’ cut the poor boy’s ox’s 
mouth from ear to ear. Then he called the poor boy, an’ showed him the 
ox an’ said, ‘‘See, your ox is laughing at my horse.” 


1 Informant no. 4. Fauset, Nova Scotia 65. Bacon-Parsons, Virginia 292. 
Parsons, Sea Islands 118. Smiley, South 371 [Georgia]. Fauset, South 267 
[Alabama]. Parsons, Bermuda 241. 

* Informant no. 15. 

8 Version A, informant no. 1; B, no. 16. 
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52. BIG ’FRAID AND LITTLE ’FRAID} 


Once there was a boy who went out every evenin’ to bring the cows 
home from pasture, but he got so he’d play aroun’ an’ wouldn’ git home 
till after dark. On his way home he had to pass a graveyard, so his 
pappy decided to give him a scare, so’s he’d be ’fraid to come home after 
dark, an’ would come home earlier. The man took a sheet off the bed, 
an’ wropt it aroun’ him, an’ hid behind a tombstone in the graveyard, 
an’ waited for the boy to come along. The man had a pet monkey, an’ 
when the monkey seen him take the sheet off the bed, hit took the sheet 
off the cradle, an’ wropt up in it, an’ hid behind another tombstone. 
When the boy come along, the first thing he saw was the monkey in the 
sheet, an’ he said, ‘‘O look at the little ’fraid! I never seen such a little 
one!” The ole man knew he warn’t little, so he figgered there must bea 
real ’fraid around there, an’ he set out to run for the house as fast as he 
could. The monkey set out after him, and the boy hollered, ‘‘Run, big 
*fraid, or little ’fraid’ll ketch ya!”’ 


53. RUNNING FROM THE GHOST? 


One night a man went to a hanted house an’ took his Bible along. 
While he was reading it, he suddenly saw something by him. He jumped 
up an’ set out to run. He ran an’ ran till he got tired, and then he set 
down, and the thing had follered him, an’ set down by him an’ said, 
“Well, here’s the two of us.” 

The man said, ‘‘Yes, but as soon as I git my breath, there won't be 
but one.” 


54. JACK 0’ MY LANTERN? 
Version A 


A man driving a horse an’ buggy had to pass by a graveyard on his 
way home every evenin’. As he would pass by, a ball o’ fire would come 
outa the graveyard, approach his buggy, an’ finally git into the buggy 
wheels, where it would stay till he drove up an’ stopped by his house. 
Then it would go on out past the barn or behind a haystack, an’ go off 


1 There is no more popular tale in my collection. Everywhere I went I 
heard this tale, told almost always in exactly the same form, without 
variations. It was told to me by informants nos. 10, 13, 15, 18, and 19. 
Waugh, Ontario 81. Parsons, Guilford 172. Smiley, South 359 [Virginia]. 
Fauset, Philadelphia 549. Fauset, South 269 [Louisiana]. Parsons, Miami 227. 

2 Informant no. 13. Apparently this tale is found all over America. 

8 The Jack o’ my lantern or ball of fire was a very familiar object to the 
Daughtridge family, near Rocky Mount, N. C. They remembered several 
occasions on which their father had seen it. Two of their stories, told repeat- 
edly by various members of the family, are given below. Mention of the 
Jack o’ my lantern is also found in Wintemberg, French Canada 266; Fauset, 
Nova Scotia 78 and 89; and Harris, Remus 156. 
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toward the cemetery again. The man told one of his slaves about this 
light, but the slave wouldn’ believe there was such a light. So one day 
the man carried his slave along with him. On their way home the same 
thing happened, and the slave was convinced. He never wanted to go 
again, an’ never doubted his master’s word again. 


Version B 


There was a man in a fine black broadcloth suit aridin’ horseback. 
On his way home he passed a graveyard, an’ a ball o’ fire came outa the 
graveyard an’ up in front o’ his horse’s head, close to the horse’s eyes. 
The horse follered the Jack o’ my lantern, and the man couldn’ guide 
the hcrse. They went off through the woods in some awfully bad places, 
through briars and thickets, till the man’s suit was all torn to pieces. 
The next mornin’ he found his way outa the woods, an’ he was several 
miles from home. I reckon that ball o’ fire was the Devil, cause it led 
him in such bad places. 


55. THE PRETENDED CORPSE! 

Once there was a man who had a wife an’ child, an’ he went to sell his 
tobacco, an’ left them alone in the house. He lef’ home about eight o’- 
clock at night, so’s to have his tobacco at market early in the mornin’. 
He lef’ some money an’ a pistol with his wife. Late that night a storm 
came up, an’ a man came to the door an’ knocked, and the wife went to 
the door with the baby in her arms. The man told her he was drivin’ a 
hearse through, an’ he’d like to leave his dead brother there for the 
night, sayin’ he could find some place else to sleep. She told him she 
teckoned it’d be all right to leave the coffin in the hall. After the man 
lef’, she went out an’ looked at the corpse, an’ noticed its hand had 
moved. She went back in the room an’ got the money an’ pistol. She 
heard the corpse git up an’ open the door for the other thief, so she went 
out on the back porch an’ down the steps. At the bottom o’ the steps 
was a well, a little deeper than a man’s head. She walked around the 
well an’ stood on the other side. One o’ the men came out on the back 
porch. She told him to go back, but he kept on, so she shot him. The 
other one went down the steps in the dark after her, but he fell in the 
well. She put some boards over the well an’ sat on them till her husband 
came home next day. 


56. THE IRISHMAN FRIGHTENED BY ANIMAL NOISES? 


An Irishman came over to this country, an’ he started to walk out in 
the country to see a friend. Along the road he heard a whippoorwill, a 


1 Informant no. 8. Unique, but a typical “thant” tale. Cf. O. Loorits, 
Livische Marchen und Sagenvarianten (FF Comm. no. 66); Mt 966. 

* Informant no. 11. I have collected many stories about animals strange 
to the Irishman. 


21* 
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little frog, and a big bull frog. He had never heard these animals before, 
so he got scared an’ ran till he came to his friend’s house, an’ said, ‘‘Faith 
an’ b’Jaysus, I was acomin’ along the road and a gang of ’em hollered, — 
Whip, cut, an’ slash! Whip, cut, an’ slash! And a little further on 
some more hollered, — Git ’im! Git ’im! But finally an ole man roared 
out, — Moderation! Moderation! An’ if it hadn’ been for the ole man, 
I’d a been a dead one.”’ 


57. THE WITCHBALL} 


Once there was a poor boy who wanted to marry a girl, but her folks 
didn’ want him. His grandma was a witch, an’ she said she’d fix it up. 
She made a horsehair witchball, an’ put it under the girl’s doorstep. The 
girl come outside, passin’ over the witchball, an’ went back in the house. 
She started to say somethin’ to her mother, an’ ripped out [crepitus 
ventris], an’ every time she spoke a word, she’d rip out. Her mother told 
her to stop that or she’d lick her. Then the mother went out for some- 
thin’, an’ when she came back in, she broke wind, too, every time she 
spoke. The father come in an’ he did the same thing. He thought 
somethin’ was the matter, so he called the doctor, an’ when the doctor 
come in over the doorstep, he started to poop with every word he said, 
and they were all atalkin’ an’ apoopin’ when the ole witch come in, an’ 
told ’em God had probably sent that on them as a curse because they 
wouldn’ allow their daughter to marry the poor boy. They told her to 
run an’ git the boy, ’cause he could marry their girl right away, if God 
would only take that curse offa them. The ole witch went an’ got the 
boy, an’ on her way out, she slipped the witchball out from under the 
doorstep. The boy an’ girl got married an’ lived happy ever after. 


RIDDLES 


1.2 The ole man shook it an’ shook it; 
The ole woman pulled up her dress an’ took it. 
A man shook apples out of a tree, and his wite 
caught them in her dress. 


2.3 Knitty knotty, Tom Toddy, 
Two heads an’ one body. 
A barrel. 


1 Informant no. 13. Mt 593. 

2 Informant no. 13. Fauset, Philadelphia 557. 

8 Informant no. 11. Bacon-Parsons, Virginia 322. Parsons, Sea Islands 
167. Perkins, New Orleans 111. Johnson, Antigua 86. Bahamas 440. 
Parsons, Bahamas 472 and 474. Parsons, Bermuda 251. 
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3.1 The ole lady pitted it an’ patted it; 
The ole man down with his breeches an’ at it. 
She made up the bed, and he undressed and 
got into bed. 


4.2 I went over to London an’ met a heap o’ people; 
Some was knicker, some was knacker, 
Some was the color o’ brown tabaker. 
A swarm of bees. 


5.3 It’s never read [red] till it’s opened. 
A book. 


6.4 As I went up my halty galters [stairs], 
I looked out through my gilty galters [spectacles], 
An’ I saw Bony Bag [a bull] 
In the world’s tag rags [my cabbage patch]. 
I told Tom Tig Tag [my dog] 
To go an’ run Bony Bag 
Outa the world’s tag rags. 


7.5 When it goes in, it’s stiff an’ stout; 
When it comes out, it’s flopping about. 
Cooking a cabbage. 


8.6 Little Anne Nettiecoat, 
With a white petticoat, 
And a red nose; 
The longer she stands, 
The shorter she grows. 
A burning candle. 


1 Informant no. 13. Parsons, Cherokee 389. Parsons, Guilford notes 205. 
Also heard in Watauga county, N. C. 

2 Informants no. 9 and 11. Parsons, Cherokee 390. Parsons, Guilford 
notes 202. Fauset, South 279. Parsons, Sea Islands 163. Johnson, Antigua 
85. 

3 Informant no. 13. 

‘Informant no. 11. Petsch 21. Cf. Jacobs, English 220; Mt 1940; BP III 
129; and Grimm no. 140. Bacon-Parsons, Virginia 317. Parsons, Sea Islands 
152. Parsons, Aiken 34. Perkins, New Orleans 111. Fauset, South 279. 

5 Told in Watauga county, N. C. Fauset, Philadelphia 555. Parsons, 
Guilford 205. Spenney, Raleigh 110. Parsons, Cape Verde 252 (Pt. II). 

§ Informant no. 11. Petsch 113. Bacon-Parsons, Virginia 317. Spenney, 
Raleigh 110. Parsons, Guilford notes 202. Parsons, Aiken 24. Parsons, 
Sea Islands 169. Perkins, New Orleans 108. Fauset, South 276. Bahamas 
440. Parsons, Bermuda 252. Parsons, Barbados 286. 
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9.1 East, West, North, South; 
Five hundred teeth an’ nary a mouth. 
A hand card for carding wool. 


10.2 High as a hall, 
Round as a ball, 
An’ sharp as a needle. 
A chestnut burr. 


11.3 Big at the bottom, an’ little at the top, 
An’ a little thing in the middle that goes pippity pop. 
A churn. 


12.4 Version A 
Once a man was in prison an’ was agoin’ to be hung. They told him if 
he could make a riddle they couldn’ guess, they’d set him free. He had 
a dog named Love, an’ he killed the dog, an’ tanned its hide. From the 
hide he made a seat for his chair, a sole for his shoe, an’ a glove for his 
right hand. Then he gave them this riddle: 


On Love I sit, on Love I stand, 
An’ Love I hold in my right hand. 


They couldn’ guess the riddle, so they set him free. 


Version B 


A master told his nigger slave he’d free him if he’d give him a riddle 
he couldn’ guess. The nigger boy went out in the woods an’ killed his 
dog, whose name was Love. He put one o’ the dog’s bones in his shoe, 
held another one in his hand, an’ sat on another one. Then he gave the 
master his riddle: 


On Love I sit, on Love I stand, 
An’ Love I hold in my right hand. 


The master couldn’ guess the riddle, so he freed the boy. 


1 Informant no. 11. 

2 Informant no. 9. Stoudt, Pa. 116. 

3 Informant no. 15. Wintemberg, Ontario 124. Bacon-Parsons, Virginia 
325. Parsons, Guilford 202. Parsons, Cherokee 390. Parsons, Aiken 34. 
Parsons, Sea Islands 157. Fauset, South 277. 

4 Version A, informant no. 22; B, no. 24; C, no. 11. Three versions of this 
popular, internationally known riddle turned up in my collection, one from 
the eastern and two from the western part of the State. I have since col- 
lected variants in Henderson and Surry counties. Petsch 17. Stoudt, 
Pa. 114. Parsons, Guilford 203. Parsons, Aiken 26. Parsons, Sea Islands 
157. Perkins, New Orleans 111. Parsons, Bermuda 252. Parsons, Barbados 
281. 
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Version C 


A master was mad at one o’ his slave women, an’ said he’d hang her 
unless she’d give him a riddle he couldn’ guess. She had a pet dog 
named Betty. She killed the dog, an’ bound its hide around her hips, 
underneath her skirt. Then she gave her master this riddle: 


Betty behind an’ Betty before, 
Betty all around an’ Betty no more. 


He couldn’ guess the riddle, so he had to let her live. 


13.1 Little Jessie Ruddle, 
Asettin’ in a puddle, 
Green garters an’ yaller toes; 
Tell me that riddle or I’ll smash yer nose! 
A duck in a puddle of water. 


142 A little, long thing, with hair all around it, 
Sorta red on the inside, an’ water comes outa it. 
An eye. 


15.3 A man named Fox was going to kill his sweetheart, unless she 
could make a riddle he could not guess. She ran off and hid up in a 
white oak tree. He came and dug her grave under that very tree, think- 
ing she would not be able to make a riddle he could not guess. He did not 
know she was in the tree. She made a riddle of this situation: 


Riddle me, riddle me aright; 

You can’t guess where I was last Friday night. 
The wind did blow, 

The cock did crow, 

My heart did ache, 

The limb did shake; 

See what a hole the Fox did scrape. 


He could not guess the riddle, and let her live. 


16.4 About six inches long, an’ a mighty pretty size; 
Not a lady in the country but what will take it between 
her thighs. 
The lefthand horn on a lady’s side saddle. 


1 Informant no. IT. 

* Informant no. 15. Parsons, Bermuda 259. 

’ Informant no. 11. Cf. Mt 955; BP I 370; and Grimm no. 40. Cf. the 
story of Mr. Fox in Jacobs, English 148. Carter, Blue Ridge 372 [Tennessee]. 
Parsons, Guilford 184. Perkins, New Orleans 112. Fauset, South 284. 
Parsons, Bermuda 252. 

‘ Informant no. 15. 
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17.1 In what month is the most holes open ? 

7 Pp 
In June, because many holes are opened in 
the ground for planting. 


18.2 Hairy, hairy, all around the hole; 
In slips stumpy. 
A man with chin whiskers and a moustache 
eating mush and milk with a spoon. 


19.3 Black upon black, and brown upon brown, 
Three legs up, and six legs down. 
A Negro in brown breeches on a brown horse, 
carrying a black pot on his head. 


20.4 Black an’ white an’ read [red] all over. 
A newspaper. 


21.5 As I went on to St. Ives, 

I met seven men, and the seven men had seven wives, 

And the seven wives had seven sacks, 

And in those seven sacks were seven cats, 

And every cat had seven kits. 

Kits, cats, sacks, women and men, 

How many went on to St. Ives? 
One, I myself. I met the others, and they 
were going in the opposite direction. 


22.8 Six sot an’ seven sprung, 
Outa the dead the livin’ run. 
A partridge sat on six eggs in a nest in a dead 
horse’s head. They hatched out and all sev- 
en flew away. 


1 Informant no. 13. 

2 Informant no. 13. 

3 Informant no. 15. Parsons, Cherokee 389. Parsons, Guilford 205. 

‘Informant no. 9. Fauset, Philadelphia 554. Bacon-Parsons, Virginia 325. 
Parsons, Guilford 201. Parsons, Aiken 31. Parsons, Sea Islands 174. 
Parsons, Bermuda 265. Johnson, Antigua 88. Fauset, South 287. 

5 Informant no. 11. Petsch 41. Smiley, South 375. Parsons, Sea Islands 
169. Perkins, New Orleans 109. Parsons, Bermuda 264. 

6 Informant no. 13. See Mt 851; BP I 188; and Grimm no. 22. Petsch 18. 
Stoudt, Pa. 114. Parsons, Cherokee 390. Parsons, Aiken 30. Parsons, Sea 
Islands 158. St. Helena 228. Perkins, New Orleans 111. Fauset, South 285. 
Parsons, Cape Verde 263 (Pt. II). A folk version of Samson’s riddle (Bible, 
Judges 14: 12) was told to me in Mitchell county. In this tale the riddle form 
was: Out of the eater came forth sweet; out of the strong came forth meat. 
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23.1 Round as a riddle, deep as a cup, 
And all the king’s horses can’t pull it up. 
A well. 


24.2 Trip, Triddle, and Train, 
Which is the witch’s name[ ?]. 
The witch’s name is Which. 


25.2 Make three-fourths of a cross, then a circle complete. 
Let two semicircles on a perpendicular meet. 
Next add a triangle that stands on two feet. 
Then two semicircles, and a circle complete. 


TOBACCO. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY? 
Alabama: ‘Folktales from students in Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama,” JAFL 1919 XXXII [Negro]. 
Backus, Georgia: E. M. Backus, ‘“Tales of the rabbit from Georgia 


Negroes,” JAFL, 1899 XII. 

Bacon-Parsons, Virginia: A. M. Bacon and E. C. Parsons, ‘‘Folklore 
from Elizabeth City county, Virginia,” JAFL 
1922 XXXV [Negro]. 

Bahamas: “Bahamas,” JAFL, 1919 XXXII. 

Barbeau, Canada: C. M. Barbeau, “‘Contes populaires canadiens,” 
JAFL 1917 XXX. 

Barbeau, Wyandot: C. M. Barbeau, ‘“Wyandot tales, including for- 
eign elements,” JAFL, 1915 XXVIII. 


Bleek, Hottentot: W. H. I. Bleek, Reynard the fox in South Africa, 
or Hottentot fables and tales, London 1864. 
BP: J. Bolte and G. Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den 


Kinder- u. Hausmdrchen der Briider Grimm, 
Leipzig 1913 —1930. 4 vols. 

Campbell, Scotch: J. F. Campbell, Popular tales of the West High- 
lands, London 1890 I and 1892 III [Scotland]. 


1 Informant no. 9. Bacon-Parsons, Virginia 312. Parsons, Guilford 201. 
Parsons, Cherokee 389. Parsons, Aiken 27. Parsons, Sea Islands 156. 
Perkins, New Orleans 106. Fauset, South 281. Parsons, Bermuda 259. 
Parsons, Bahamas 483. 

* Informant no. 11. Cf. Petsch 38. This type — telling the name in the 
riddle and then asking for it — is very popular in America. 

° An interesting riddle recently collected from Craven county. 

‘ Numbers appearing after these abbreviated references in the notes refer 
to page numbers in all cases except after Mt, in which case they refer to tale 
type numbers, Mt being the abbreviation used for German Mdrchentypus, 
tale type. Roman numerals refer to volume numbers. 
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Carter, Blue Ridge: 


Chauvin: 


I. G. Carter, “Mountain White folklore: tales 
from the Southern Blue Ridge,” JAFL, 1925 
XXXVIII. 

V. Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes, 
Liége 1898 III. 


Christensen, Afro-American: A. M. H. Christensen, Afro-American folk. 


Cleare, Bahamas: 
Clouston, Noodles: 
Clouston, Tales: 
Cross, South: 


Dahnhardt: 


lore, Boston 1892 [South Carolina Negro]. 

W. T. Cleare, ‘“‘Four tales from Fortune Island, 
Bahamas,” JAFIL, 1917 XXX. 

W. A. Clouston, The book of noodles, New York 
1888. 

W. A. Clouston, Popular tales and fictions, Lon- 
don 1887 II. 

T. P. Cross, ‘Folklore from the Southern 
States,” JAFL, 1909 XXII. 

O. Dahnhardt, Natursagen, Leipzig 1912 IV. 


Edwards, Bahama stories: C. L. Edwards, ‘‘Bahama songs and stories,” 


MAFLS 1895 III. 


Edwards, Bahama tales: C. L. Edwards, ‘“‘Some tales from Bahama 


Fauset, Nova Scotia: 
Fauset, Philadelphia: 
Fauset, South: 
Harris, Nights: 


Harris, Remus: 


Harris, Remus friends: 
Hyde, Irish: 

Jacobs, English: 
Jacques de Vitry: 


JAFL: 


Jekyll, Jamaica: 


Johnson, Antigua: 


folklore,’ JAFI, 1891 IV. 

A. H. Fauset, ‘‘Folklore from Nova Scotia,” 
MAFLS 1931 XXIV [Negro]. 

A. H. Fauset, ‘“Tales and riddles collected in 
Philadelphia,’ JAFL, 1928 XLI [Negro]. 


A. H. Fauset, ‘“Negro folktales from the South,” 


JAFL, 1927 XL. 

J.C. Harris, Nights with Uncle Remus, New York 
1911 [Georgia Negro made literary]. 

J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus, his songs and his 
sayings, New York 1920 [Georgia Negro made 
literary]. 

J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus and his friends, New 
York 1892 [Georgia Negro made literary]. 

D. Hyde, Beside the fire, a collection of Irish 
Gaelic folk stories, London I9gIo0. 

J. Jacobs, English fairy tales, 2nd. ed. London 
1892. 

T. F. Crane, ‘“Exempla of Jacques de Vitry,” 
Pubs. of the Folklore Society 1890 XXVI. 
Journal of American Folk-Lore. 

W. Jekyll, ‘“‘Jamaica song and story,” Pubs. 
of the Folklore Society 1907 LV. 

J. H. Johnson, ‘‘Folklore from Antigua, British 
West Indies,” JAFL 1921 XXXIV. 
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Jones, Georgia: 


Klunziger, Egypt: 
Kohler: 


MAFLS: 
Michaelis, Irish: 


Mt: 


Parsons, Aiken: 
Parsons, Andros: 
Parsons, Bahamas: 
Parsons, Barbados: 
Parsons, Bermuda: 
Parsons, Cape Verde: 


Parsons, Cherokee: 


Parsons, Guilford: 


C. C. Jones, Negro myths from the Georgia coast, 
New York 1888. 

C. B. Klunziger, Upper Egypt, New York 1878. 
R. Kohler, Kleinere Schriften, ed. Bolte, Weimar 
1808 I. 

Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society. 

K. W. Michaelis, ‘‘An Irish folktale,” JAFL 
1gii XXIII. 

A. Aarne, The types of the folktale, a classi- 
fication and bibliography, translated and en- 
larged by S. Thompson, Helsinki 1928 (Folklore 
fellows communications no. 74), except refer- 
ences cited in FF Comm. no. 90. 

E. C. Parsons, ‘‘Folklore from Aiken, South 
Carolina,” JAFL 1921 XXXIV [Negro]. 

E. C. Parsons, ‘‘Folktales of Andros Island, 
Bahamas,” MAFLS 1918 XIII. 

E. C. Parsons, “‘Spirituals and other folklore 

from the Bahamas,”’ JAFL, 1928 XLI. 

E. C. Parsons, ‘‘Barbados folklore,” JAFL, 1925 
XXXVIII. 

E. C. Parsons, ‘‘Bermuda folklore,”’” JAFL 1925 
XXXVIII. 

E. C. Parsons, ‘‘Folklore from the Cape Verde 
Islands,” MAFLS 1923 XV. 

E. C. Parsons, ‘‘Folklore of the Cherokee of 
Robeson county, North Carolina,” JAFL, 1919 
XXXII (Cherokee Indian mixed with White and 
Negro]. 

E. C. Parsons, ‘“Tales from Guilford county, 
North Carolina,” JAFL, 1917 XXX [Negro]. 


Parsons, Guilford notes: E. C. Parsons, ‘“Notes on folklore of Guilford 


county, North Carolina,” JAFL, 1917 XXX. 


Parsons, Md. and Pa.: E. C. Parsons, ‘“T'ales from Maryland and Penn- 


Parsons, Miami: 


Parsons, Prov.: 


sylvania,”’ JAFL, 1917 XXX [Negro?]. 

E. C. Parsons, ‘‘Folktales collected at Miami, 
Florida,” JAFL 1917 XXX [Negro]. 

E. C. Parsons, ‘“The provenience of certain 
Negro folktales,” Folklore (London) 1917 
XXVIII. 


Parsons, Sea Islands: E. C. Parsons, ‘‘Folklore of the Sea Islands, South 


Carolina,’’” MAFLS 1923 XVI [Negro]. 


Perkins, New Orleans: A. E. Perkins, ‘“‘Riddles from Negro school- 


children in New Orleans, La.,” JAFL, 1922 
XXXV. 
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R. Petsch, ‘‘Neue Beitrage zur Kenntnis des 
Volksratsels,” Palaestra 1899 IV. 

A. Skinner, ‘‘European folktales collected 
among the Menominee Indians,” JAFL, 1913 
XXVI. 

P. Smiley, ‘“‘Folklore from Virginia, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida,” 
JAFL 1919 XXXII [Negro ?]. 

S. D. Spenney, ‘‘Riddles and ring games from 
Raleigh, North Carolina,” JAFL, 1921 XXXIV 
[Negro]. 

‘Folklore from St. Helena, South Carolina,” 
JAFL 1925 XXXVIII. 

S. E. Stewart, ‘“‘Seven folktales from the Sea 
Islands, South Carolina,” JAFL, 1919 XXXII 
[Negro]. 

J. B. Stoudt, ‘‘Pennsylvania German riddles 
and nursery rhymes,” JAFL, 1906 XIX. 

J. R. Swanton, ‘‘Animal stories from the Indians 
of the Muskhogean stock,”’ JAFL, 1913 XXVI. 
S. Thompson, ‘‘European tales among the 
North American Indians,’ Colorado college 
publication, language series, 1919 II. 

F. W. Waugh, ‘‘Canadian folklore from Ontario,” 
JAFL, 1918 XXXI [Canadians of British de- 
scent]. 


Wintemberg, French Canada: W. J. Wintemberg, ‘‘French Canadian 


folktales,” JAFL, 1904 XVII. 


Wintemberg, Ontario: W. J. and K. H. Wintemberg, ‘‘Folklore from 


Grey county, Ontario,’ JAFL, 1918 XXXI 
[Scotch-Irish and German]. 
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THREE BUSHMAN AND HOTTENTOT TALES 
by G. SEUBRING 


ULUSANANA (Bushman) 


Some girls went out to fetch the leaves of aloes, and a little boy, 
Ulusanana, followed them. His eldest sister told him to go back, but that 
he did not do. Then they came to a large river, where the eldest sister 
took the boy, pounded him with a large, round stone (Imbokotwe), 
crushed him, and threw him into the water. They then went away. But 
the boy, though killed, came out of the water, and, the girls having 
left, he followed their footprints until he found them in the road. 

But as soon as the eldest sister saw him, she wanted to kill him again. 
This was against the will of the younger sister who began to cry and said, 
“Let him alone for the present. You have killed him once and I don’t 
want you to kill him a second time. He is a child of our mother!’’ His 
elder sister let him alone, when she saw her younger sister crying. 

And then the rain came. It began to rain very heavily. Ulusanana 
said, ‘‘I can make a house appear here so that we may not get wet.” His 
elder sister said, ‘‘Do it, child of my mother, that we may not get wet.”’ 
But then Ulusanana said, ‘“Was it not you who killed me?” ‘‘Never 
mind that now, my child!’’ she answered. 

Now Ulusanana cut sticks, put them into the ground, cut grass, and 
said, ‘‘I can make the house thatch itself!’’ Hardly had he said it when, 
behold, the house thatched itself. 

When the house was ready Ulusanana said, ‘‘I can call fire that it 
comes!” ‘Then he made a big fire. Again he said, ‘‘I can make it so that 
food comes forth from home;”’ and indeed, the food came. 

When the sun went down, they all went to sleep, but just as they had 
fallen asleep, there came an Ebusuku (witch). She sang: 


I shall eat this, 

I shall devour that girl; 
I shall eat this, 

I shall eat that girl; 

I shall eat all the girls! 
And I shall finish 

By eating up Ulusanana. 


After she had sung these words, she disappeared. 

But Ulusanana had not been asleep. Indeed, he had heard every word 
the Ebusuku sang. He now rose up and also roused his sisters. Even 
Ulusanana’s mother, who stayed at home, knew that her child was in 
danger. At midnight she rose up and sang: 
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Show me Un’eben//ana (My dearest boy). 
Have you not seen N’eben//ana ? 

At his home; his place! 

Bring him here again! 

At the stone of Ma’yana (Magic stone). 


After the girls had been roused they all left the house. In going home 
they came to a full river. Ulusanana said, ‘‘I easily can pass the river, 
though it is full.’’ He jumped, and lo! he stood on the opposite bank, 
without even having touched the water. And there he remained. Aj 
his sisters began to cry, and said, ‘‘Come, sweet Ulusanana, and bring us 
over!’’ But Ulusanana said, ‘‘No, I shall not bring you over, for you have 
crushed and killed me!” 

A cannibal, who had been hiding near the river, heard what Ulusanana 
said. He left his hiding place, and began to chase the girls because he 
was hungry. Ulusanana, being on the opposite side, went directly over, 
and took two of the girls, and brought them over. And then again he 
went over, flying like a bird, and brought over all the girls. Then the 
mother at home sang: 

Show me Un’eben//ana, 

At this place, at his home! 
At the stone of Ma’yana. 
Shall I go to Ma’yana? 


Ulusanana became a great chief who lived in a big ‘‘kraal.’’ Just out- 
side the kraal stands a great tree, wherein spirits dwell, the spirits who 
brought Ulusanana to life again after he had been crushed and killed 
by his sisters. 


THE SON OF THE WIND (Bushman) 


The wind was formerly still. And he rolled a wooden ball to his play- 
mate, /Na-ka-ti. He exclaimed, “‘O! /Na-ka-ti, there it goes!” And 
/Na-ka-ti answered, ‘‘Yes, friend, there it goes!”” because /Na-ka-ti did 
not know what his (the other one’s) name was. Therefore /Na-ka-ti went 
to question his mother about the other one’s name. He said, ‘‘Oh, our 
mother! Tell me yonder comrade’s name, for comrade knows my name, 
and I don’t know comrade’s name. I would also like to utter his name 
when I roll the ball to him. For I do not know comrade’s name. I would 
also call his name, when I roll the ball to him!’’ Therefore his mother 
said, ‘‘I will not tell thee thy comrade’s name. For thou shalt wait, that 
father may first shelter for us the hut, and after he has done that will I 
utter thy comrade’s name. And thou shalt, when I have uttered his 
name — thou must, when I am the one who has uttered for thee com- 
rade’s name — thou must run away! Thou must run home, that thou 
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mayst come into the hut, while thou feelest that the wind would blow 
thee away.” Then the child went away, and they rolled the ball to each 
other. 

After the father had sheltered the hut, /Na-ka-ti again went to his 
mother, and questioned her about his playmate’s name. And then his 
mother said, ‘“The wind it is! He is the storm! He is the orcan who 
blows everything away! He is Gau-gaubu-ti! He is /Eriten-//uan!”’ 

Then /Na-ka-ti went away. He went to his friend to roll the ball once 
more, but he did not say that he knew his friend’s name, because he felt 
that his mother was the one who had thus spoken to him. She said, 
“Thou must not, before thy friend has said thy name, utter thy comrade’s 
name. ‘Thou must, at first, be silent, even if thy comrade be the one who 
is uttering thy name. Therefore, thou shalt, when thou hast uttered 
comrade’s name, thou must run home, whilst thou feelest that the wind 
would blow thee away.” 

While they were rolling the ball, the other uttered his, /Na-ka-ti’s, 
name, but he saw that his father was not ready yet sheltering the hut. 
Therefore he did not utter his comrade’s name, until he saw that his 
father sat down. Then, while the comrade again had uttered his name, 
/Na-ka-ti exclaimed, ‘‘Look, there it goes! Look, /Eriten-//uan, there 
the ball goes! Oh, Gau-gaubu-ti! there it goes!”” And he scampered 
away, and he ran home, while the other one began to lean over, and fell 
down! He lay kicking violently upon the flat ground. 

People’s huts vanished away; the wind blew away their sheltering 
bushes, together with the huts, while the people could not see for the 
dust. 

The wind’s mother came out of her hut; she came to raise her son up. 
His mother grasped him and set him on his feet. But he was unwilling, 
and wanted to lie still. His mother, taking hold of him, set him upright. 
Then the wind became still, while the wind had, at first, while it lay, 
made the dust rise. 

And that is the reason why we, Bushmen, are wont to say: ‘“The wind 
seems to have lain down, for it blows very strongly.’”’ For, when it 
stands upright, then it is wont to be still, but if it blows like at present, 
then it seems to have lain down. Its knee it is which makes the noise, if 
it lies down. I wish the wind had stood still, so it might have been 
blowing gently, and we might have killed a springbok. But now the wind 
lies, and all springboks are gone away to yonder dry river bed, behind the 
hills. And we have no food, and will get none today. I hope the wind 
will rise up, so it will be still. 
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THE LION AND THE JACKAL (Hottentot)+ 


The Lion and the Jackal agreed to hunt on shares for the purpose of 
laying in a stock of meat for the winter months for their families. As 
the Lion was by far the more expert hunter of the two, the Jackal 
suggested that he himself should be employed in transporting the game 
to their dens and that Mrs. Jackal and the little Jackals should prepare 
and dry the meat, adding that they would take care that Mrs. Lion and 
her family should not want. This was agreed to by the Lion and the 
hunt commenced. 

After a very successful hunt, which lasted for some time, the Lion 
returned to see his family and also to enjoy, as he thought, a plentiful 
supply of his spoil; when, to his utter surprise, he found Mrs. Lion and 
all the young Lions on the point of death from sheer hunger, and ina 
mangy state. The Jackal, it appeared, had only given them a few entrails 
of the game, and in such limited quantities as barely to keep them alive, 
always telling them that they, the Lion and himself, had been most 
unsuccessful in their hunting. Meanwhile his own family was revelling 
in abundance, and each member of it was sleek and fat. 

This was too much for the Lion to bear. He immediately started 
off in a hurry, vowing certain death to the Jackal and all his family, 
wherever he should meet them. The Jackal was more or less prepared 
for a storm, and had taken precaution to remove all his belongings to the 
top of a cliff accessible only by a most difficult and circuitous path which 
he alone knew. 

When the Lion saw him on the cliff, the Jackal immediately greeted 
him by calling out, ‘“‘Good morning, uncle Lion!’”’ ‘“‘How dare you call 
me uncle, you impudent scoundrel!’’ roared out the angry Lion in a 
voice of thunder. ‘‘After the way in which you treated my family!” 
“Oh, uncle, uncle! How shall I explain matters? That beast of a wife 
of mine!’’ (Crack! crack! was heard as he beat on a dry hide with a 
stick which was a mere pretence for Mrs. Jackal’s back, while that lady 
was preinstructed to scream whenever he struck the hide, which she did 
with a vengeance, joined by the little jackals, who set up a most doleful 
chorus.) ‘“That wretch!” said the Jackal. “It is all her doing! I shall 
kill her straight off!’’ And again he labored on the hide, while his wife 
and children uttered such a dismal howl, that the Lion begged of him to 
leave off flogging his wife. After cooling down a little, he invited uncle 
Lion to come up and have something to eat. The Lion, after several 
ineffectual attempts to scale the precipice, had to give it up. 


1 This tale was given to me by a Boer, who got it froma learned Hottentot. 
I heard similar tales when I travelled among the Griquas and all of them 
seem to imply the cleverness of the Jackal, who occupies in Hottentot folk- 
lore the same place as does Reinhard the Fox in western Europe. 
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The Jackal, always ready in case of emergency, suggested that a 
strong rope should be lowered to haul up his uncle. This was agreed to, 
and when the Lion was drawn about half-way up by the whole family of 
Jackals, the rope was cleverly cut, and down went the Lion with a 
tremendous crash which hurt him very much. 

Upon this, the Jackal again performed upon the hide with tremendous 
force for daring to give him such a rotten rope, and Mrs. Jackal and 
the kiddies responded with some fearful yells and screams. He then called 
loudly out to his wife for a strong ox-hide which he could cut into strips 
and tie together, so that they would support any weight. This again 
was lowered, and fastened to the Lion, when all hands pulled away at 
their uncle; and just when he had reached so far that he could look over 
the precipice into the pots, to see all the fat meat cooking, and all the 
salted meat hanging out to dry, the rein again was cut, and the poor 
Lion fell with such force, that he was fairly stunned for some time. After 
the Lion had recovered his senses, the Jackal, in a most sympathizing 
tone, suggested that he was afraid that it was no use to attempt to haul 
him up on the precipice, and recommended instead, that a nice fat piece 
of antelope’s breast be roasted and dropped into the Lion’s mouth. 

The Lion, half-famished with hunger and much hurt, readily accepted 
this offer and sat eagerly awaiting the fat morsel. In the meantime the 
Jackal had taken a round stone, which he put into a big fire so that it 
got red-hot. He then wrapped a quantity of inside fat around it to make 
it appear like a ball of fat. When the Lion saw it held out he opened 
his capacious mouth to the utmost extent and the wily Jackal cleverly 
dropped the hot shot right into it, which ran through the poor old beast, 
killing him on the spot. 

It need hardly be told that there was great rejoicing on the cliff that 
night. 


22 
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NURSERY RHYMES AND GAME-SONGS FROM GEORGIA! 
by MELLINGER E. HENRY 


I 


Cf. the following bit of cradle-song with the Nursery Song in Joel 
Chandler Harris’s ‘‘Uncle Remus and His Friends,” Boston, 1920, 
p. 213. 

Go to sleepy, little baby; 

When you awake, 

I'll give you ginger cake, 

And a whole lot of little horses: 
One will be red, 

One will be blue, 

One will be the color 

Of your mammy’s shoe. (Lithonia) 


Bye-O! Bye-O! 

Baby’s in the cradle sleeping. 

Tip toe, tip toe, 

Soft and low, like pussy creeping, 
Bye-O, Bye-O! (Lithonia) 


3 
The following was communicated as an “‘Old Slavery Song.’’ However, 
it is a version of the nursery rhyme, ‘““This Pig Went to the Barn.’” 
This is a game to count baby’s toes. 


This little pig said, ‘‘He’s gonna steal some corn.” 
This little pig said, ‘“Where from ?” 

This little pig said, ‘‘Out of massa’s barn.”’ 

This little pig said, ‘If you do, I'll tell.” 

This little pig said, ‘‘Iwee, Iwee, Iwee, 

I can’t get over the door sill.”” (Lithonia) 


1 Abbreviated references: Newell (Games and Songs of American Children, 
New York, 1903); JAFL (Journal of American Folk-Lore) ; Hudson (Speci- 
mens of Mississippi Folk-Lore). 

* Cf. 1. This little pig went to the barn. 

2. This little pig ate all the corn, 

3. This said he would tell. 

4. This said he wasn’t well. 

5. This went week! week! week! over the door sill. (From Mother 
Goose’s Book of Nursery Rhymes and Songs in ‘‘Everyman’s Library,” 
p. 108.) 
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4 

Al The next song was included with the preceding as an “‘Old Slavery 
Song,” but probably it was used to count baby’s five fingers long before 
slavery days. See Nursery Rhymes, London, Ernest Nister, p. 116; 
Mother Goose’s Book of Nursery Rhymes and Songs in ‘‘Everyman’s 
Joel Library,” p. 106; Mother Goose, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1919, 
(920, pp. 71, 132. The present version is quoted because it is slightly different 
from any of those noted in the references. 


This little pig went to market; 

This little pig stayed at home; 

This little pig had bread and butter; 

This little pig had none; 

This little pig cried, ““Wee, Wee,” all the way home. (Lithonia) 


5A 
For slightly different versions see Newell, pp. 155—6, 216; JAFL, XL, 
30—31; Hudson, p. 112. 


Chickamy, chickamy crannie crow; 

I went to the well to wash my toe. 

When I got home my chillans were gone. 

What time is it, ole witch ? 

(Witch answers) ‘‘One o’clock.”’ 

Repeat with witch answering two o'clock, etc. 

At twelve o’clock the witch chases the children away. (Decatur) 


ver, 
n.’’2 


5B 
One child is ‘‘witch.’’ The ‘‘mother” comes up with all ‘‘children” 
behind her to ask the time. When the count gets to twelve o’clock 
the witch tries to catch the children and the mother tries to 
protect them. 


Chick-e-mer, chick-e-mer, cranie crow; 

Went to the well to wash my toe; 

When I got back my chicken was gone; 

What time is it, old witch ? 

(Ans.) ‘One o’clock”’ (and so on up to twelve o'clock). (Atlanta) 


ven, 
bect- 


6 
Cf. Newell, p. 62. This version differs slightly. 


Many, many stars are in the skies 

As old, as old as Adam; 

ther Fall upon your knees 

ry,” And kiss whom you please 

Your humble servant, Madam. (Decatur) 
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/ 
Winnie, Winnie, 
Stix, stax, stinnie, 
Dominecker, tinned toed, 
Bowlegged Winnie. (Decatur) 


8 
Cf. R. W. Gordon, New York Times Magazine, Jan. 8, 1928, p. 11; 
JAFL, XXVI, 130. 
Go tell Aunt Tabby, 
Go tell Aunt Tabby, 
Go tell Aunt Tabby, 
The old gray goose is dead. 


The one she’s been saving, 
The one she’s been saving, 
The one she’s been saving, 
To make a feather bed. (Atlanta) 


9 
All my toys are dear; 
But my dollie, pretty Mollie, 
Is the one I love best of all. 
She’s my dove, she’s my darling child, 
And I love her just as mother loves dear Tom and me. 
Mothers always, don’t you see? (Lithonia) 


10 
A little man bought him a big bass drum, 
Boom, boom, boom! 
‘‘Who knows,” said he, ‘‘when a war might come!”’ 
Boom, boom, boom! 
“T’m not all frightened, you understand; 
But if I’m called on to fight for my native land, 
I want to be ready to play in the band.” 
Boom, boom, boom! (Lithonia) 


II 


All policemen have big feet, 
Specially on Decatur Street. (Lithonia) 


12 
Cf. Newell, p. 129, for a slightly different version from the New York 
streets; see also JAFL, XL, 25. 
Farmer’s in the dell, farmer’s in the dell, 
Heigh ho, may de re o, the farmer’s in the dell. (Atlanta) 
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13 
Cf. Newell, p. 203; Hudson, p. 113; JAFL, XXVI, 141. 


William A. Trimbletoe, he’s a good fisherman; 
Catches hens, puts ’em in pens; 

Some lay eggs, some lay none; 

Wyer, bryer, limber lox; 

Set and sing till twelve o’clock; 

O-U-T spells out, and you must be gone. (Atlanta) 


14 
Cf. Newell, pp. 63, 243—4. 


A row of children marching to one person: 
We’re going to see Miss Susie Brown, 
Miss Susie Brown, Miss Susie Brown; 
We’re going to see Miss Susie Brown. 
How is she today ? 


One person: She is washing. 


The row returning to first position: 
We are very glad to hear it, 
We are very glad to hear it. 


Keep repeating until at home base; 
then turn and advance to the one child: 
We’re going to see Miss Susie Brown, 
Miss Susie Brown, Miss Susie Brown. 
How is she today ? 


(Ans.) She is ironing. 


Return saying: We’re very glad to hear it, etc. 

All is repeated getting answers: cooking, reading, visiting, etc., 
until the answer is, ‘‘She is sick.’’ Then the row returns 
saying, ‘“We’te very sorry to hear it.” The next is, ‘‘She 
is dead,” when all must burst into weeping and the game ts 
over. (Atlanta) 


15 
Cf. JAFL, X XVI, 140. 


The child, who 1s the frog, slips out and hides during the song. 
York Frog in the middle, and can’t get out; 
Frog in the middle, and can’t get out; 


Frog in the middle, and can’t get out; 
ita) Where’s little froggie? (Atlanta) 








ave aad 
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16 
Cf. Newell, p. 128; JAFL, X XVI, 138, XL, 26; Hudson, p. 119. 


Go in and out the windows, 
Go in and out the windows, 
Go in and out the windows, 
As I have done today. 


Go stand before your lover, 
Go stand before your lover, 
Go stand before your lover, 
As I have done today. 


I measure my love before you, 
I measure my love before you, 
I measure my love before you, 
As I have done today. 


I kneel before my lover, 
I kneel before my lover, 
I kneel before my lover, 
As I have done today. (Atlanta) 


17 
Here I stand on two little chips, 
Come and kiss my sweet ruby lips. (Atlanta) 


18 
(This is to be said very fast) 


Oneco dayco asco Ico wasco standco inco myco millco doorco 

Ico sawco someco thingco whiteco flyco oreco myco millco pondco. 
Ico wouldco giveco allco myco monco inco myco purseco 

Ifco myco wifeco wasco soco whiteco asco thatco thingco 

Thatco flewco oreco myco millco pondco. (Atlanta) 


19 
Cf. Newell’s Rhymes for counting-out, p. 197 ff. 
Eney, meny, dixey, deeny 
Hit him a lick and Johnny Queeney. 
Teine, teine mushy dime 
Nineteen hundred and ninety-nine. (Atlanta) 





ndco. 
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20 
Cf. JAFL, XXVI, 143. 


Old Aunt Maria, she jumped into the fire. 

The fire was so hot, she jumped into the pot. 

The pot was so black, she jumped into the crack. 

The crack was so narrow, she jumped into the marrow. 

The marrow was so rotten, she jumped into the cotton. 

The cotton was so white, she stayed there all night. (Atlanta) 


2I 
A version of The Mulberry Bush identical with that in ‘“The Everyday 
Song Book.” It is slightly different from that in Newell, pp. 17, 86. 
(Decatur) 


22 
A version of London Bridge Is Falling Down identical with that in 
“The Everyday Song Book.” It varies slightly from that in Newell, 
pp. 207—210. (Atlanta) 


23 
Cf. this fragment with Newell, pp. 47—51; see also JAFL, XL, 8. 
There were three dukes a-riding, 
A-riding, a-riding; 
There were three dukes a-riding 
With a ransy, tansy, tay. (Atlanta) 


24 
All the following nursery rhymes were obtained from Miss Julia 
Stokes, of Atlanta, who learned them there as a child. 


(a) 
Some may come with fairie faces; 
Some may say that I’m not true; 
But remember, little darling, 
No one loves you as I do. 


(b) 
When you get old and cannot see, 
Put on your glasses and think of me. 


(c) 
Roses red, violets blue, 
Sugar’s sweet, and so are you. 
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(d) 
Here I stand crooked as a horn; 
Ain’t been kissed since I’ve been born. 


(e) 
Here I stand black and dirty; 
If you don’t come and kiss me, 
I’ll run like a turkey. 


(f) 
(insert name) is mad, and I am glad 
And I know what to please him; 
Give him to drink, a bottle of ink, 
And sweetheart to squeeze him. 


(g) 
Down by the brook there is a rock 
On which is written, ‘‘forget-me-not.”’ 


(h) 
Sure as the vine grows ’round the pine, 
I’ll be yours, if you’ll be mine. 


(i) 
Sure as the vine grows ’round the stump, 
You are my darling sugar lump. 
(j) 
Remember well and bear in mind 
A true friend is hard to find. 


(k) 
When you get married 
And hubby gets cross, 
Pick up the broom 
And show him who’s boss. 


(1) 
Brass shines, so does tin; 
The way I love you is a sin. 








ase shad 
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NEGRO TALES FROM WEST VIRGINIA 


by JoHN Harrincton Cox 


I. TAILYPO 


Learned by the Editor from Mr. Richard Wyche, Honorary President of 
The Story-Tellers’ League, Washington, D. C. Printed by his permission. 
A quite different version of this story is printed in Harris, Uncle Remus 


Returns, pp. 52—78. 

Once upon a time, way down in de big woods ob Tennessee, dey lived 
a man all by hisself. His house didn’t hab but one room in it, an’ dat 
room was his pahlor, his settin’ room, his bedroom, his dinin’ room, an’ 
his kitchen, too. In one end ob de room was a great, big, open fiah- 
place, an’ dat’s wha’ de man cooked an’ et his suppah. An’ one night 
atter he had cooked an’ et his suppah, dey crep’ in troo de cracks ob de 
logs de curiestes creetur dat you ebber did see, an’ it had a great, big, 
long tail. 

Jis’ as soon as dat man see dat varmint, he reached fur his hatchet, an’ 
wid one lick, he cut dat thing’s tail off. De creeter crep’ out troo de 
cracks ob de logs an’ run away, an’ de man, fool like, he took an’ cooked 
dat tail, he did, an’ et it. Den he went ter bed, an’ atter a while, he went 
ter sleep. 

He hadn’t been ’sleep berry long, till he waked up, an’ heerd sumpin’ 
climbin’ up de side ob his cabin. It sounded jis’ like a cat, an’ he could 
heer it scratch, scratch, scratch, an’ by-an’-by, he heerd it say, ‘‘Tatlypo, 
tailypo; all I want’s my tatlypo.” 

Now dis yeer man had t’ree dogs: one wuz called Uno, an’ one wuz 
called Ino, an’ de udder one wuz called Cumptico-Calico. An’ when he 
heerd dat thing he called his dawgs, huh! huh! huh! an’ dem dawgs 
cum bilin’ out from under de floo’, an’ dey chased dat thing way down in 
de big woods. An’ de man went back ter bed an’ went ter sleep. 

Well, way long in de middle ob de night, he waked up an’ he heerd 
sumpin’ right above his cabin doo’, tryin’ ter git in. He listened, an’ he 
could heer it scratch, scratch, scratch, an’ den he heerd it say, ‘‘Tailypo, 
tailypo; all I want’s my tailypo.’’ An’ he sot up in bed and called his 
dawgs, huh! huh! huh! an’ dem dawgs cum bustin’ roun de corner ob de 
house an’ dey cotched up wid dat thing at de gate an’ dey jis’ tore de 
whole fence down, tryin’ ter git at it. An’ dat time, dey chased it way 
down in de big swamp. An’ de man went back ter bed agin an’ went ter 
sleep. 

Way long toward mornin’ he waked up, an he heerd sumpin’ down in 
de big swamp. He listened, an’ he heerd it say, ‘‘You know, I know; all 
I want’s my tailypo.”’ An’ dat man sot up in bed an’ called his dawgs, 
huh! huh! huh! an’ you know dat time dem dawgs didn’ cum. Dat thing 
had carried ’em way off down in de big swamp an’ killed ’em, or los’ 
‘em. An’ de man went back ter bed an’ went ter sleep agin. 
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Well, jis’ befo’ daylight, he waked up an’ he heerd sumpin’ in his room, 
an’ it sounded like a cat, climbin’ up de civers at de foot ob his bed. He 
listened an’ he could heer it scratch, scratch, scratch, an’ he looked ober de 
foot ob his bed an’ he saw two little pinted ears, an’ in a minute, he saw 
two big, roun’, fiery eyes lookin’ at him. He wanted to call his dawgs, 
but he too skeered ter holler. Dat thing kep’ creepin’ up until by-an’-by 
it wuz right on top ob dat man, an’ den it said in a low voice, ‘‘Tailypo, 
tailypo; all I want’s my tailypo.”’ An’ all at once dat man got his voice 
an’ he said, ‘‘I hain’t got yo’ tailypo.”’ An dat thing said, ‘‘Yes you has,” 
an’ it jumped on dat man an’ scratched him all to pieces. An’ sum folks 
say he got his tailypo. 

Now dey ain’t nothin’ lef’ ob dat man’s cabin way down in de big 
woods ob Tennessee, ‘ceptin’ the chimbley, an’ folks w’at lib in de big 
valley say dat when de moon shines bright an’ de win’ blows down de 
valley you can heer sumpin’ say, “Tatlypo............00000. » an 
den, die away in de distance. 


2. THE TAR BABY 


A 


“The Rabbit That Wouldn’t Help Dig A Well.”’ Contributed by Miss Dora 
Lee Newman to a book, Marion County in the Making, Fairmont, Marion 
County, West Virginia, 1918. Privately printed. Learned from her father, 
who, in turn, learned it when a child from ‘‘our old Sukey and black Canada.” 
Printed here by permission. 

This is one of the finest of all the famous Tar Baby stories that has come 
to the notice of the Editor. The introductory setting for the fundamental 
parts of the tale is especially interesting. The trick of getting the watchers 
away from the well furnishes some good humor. All the fundamental elements, 
the initial no-reply and refusal to get out of the way, the dramatic monologue 
with its — threats, the multiple five-point attack and the 
stick-fast episode, the mock plea and escape, are all well developed. The 
digging of a well by the animals in partnership and the rabbit’s refusal to help 
ani theft of water place this version according to Dr. Aurelio M. Espinosa 
in the African and Anglo-African groups of the Tar Baby stories (see J AFL 
43 : 164). 

An interesting note on the Tar Baby is given by Louis Pendleton in 
“Notes on Negro Folk-Lore and Witchcraft in the South,’ JAFL 3: 201 — 
207: “In one of the southernmost counties of the State (Georgia), the tar- 
baby was by no means a mere manufactured, lifeless snare, but a living 
creature whose body, through some mysterious freak of nature, was composed 
of tar, and whose black lips were ever _ in an ugly grin. This monster 
tar-baby, which haunted the woods and lonely places about the plantation, 
was represented as wholly vicious in character, even bent upon ensnaring 
little folks into its yielding, though vice-like, embrace.” 

For some good variants of the tale in which the rabbit steals water or 
muddies it, see the following: 

1. A. M. Bacon and Elsie Clews Parsons, JAFL, 35: 256—260, from 
Elizabeth City County, Virginia. Five versions. (b) Man had a nice spring; 
sometimes muddy; made a tar baby; caught rabbit; threw him into briar 
patch. 

2. Franz Boas and C. Kamba Simango, JAFL, 35 : 162—164: ‘“Tales and 
Proverbs of the Vandau of Portuguese South Africa’: Drought; animals 
dug a well by dancing, one by one; sang 
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Trotting, trotting, nshe (4 times). 

Stamping, stamping, dust rises, 

We give this to hyena (meaning hyena was to be the next 
dancer). 


Thus they made a large hole; hare not there when his turn came; said he 
would not help because he drank dew; came and stole water; by a trick he 
tied each animal that was watching; took water in a calabash and disturbed 
the well; finally the turtle watched; went under the water; caught hare by 
the foot; took him to the chief; hare asked to be allowed to dance before the 
judgment; asked animals to sing while he danced; they did so and danced 
at same time; raised a big dust; hare ran away. 

3. Charles L. Edwards, JAFL, 4: 50ff.: “Some Tales from Bahama 
Folk-Lore.’’ A good version of digging a well; rabbit gets away by being 
thrown into fine grass. 

4. Arthur Huff Fauset, JAFL 40:228—230: ‘“‘Negro Folk Tales from the 
South”: Drought; animals dug a well; rabbit would not help; said, ‘‘Oh the 
devil, I don’t need no water; I kin drink dew’’; carried off water in jugs; 
caught; thrown into briar patch. 

5. Arthur Huff Fauset, JAFL 40: 230ff.: ‘Negro Folk Tales from the 
South”: Drought; rabbit did not worry; was fat and fine; said he got plenty 
of water off dew; other animals tried it; not enough to do any good; watched 
rabbit, who had a secret spring; placed a tar wolf at the spring; caught 
rabbit; threw him into briar patch. 

6. Arthur Huff Fauset, JAFL, 41: 532ff., from Philadelphia. A curious 
mixture: Rabbit muddies spring; caught by a farmer; gets coon to pull him 
off; coon gets caught; farmer beats him while rabbit stands by and laughs; 
coon chases rabbit into a bucket at bottom of a well; rabbit persuades coon 
to jump into another bucket at the top; coon goes down, rabbit comes up. 
This is a variant of the exchange element in many of the tar baby stories by 
which the one first caught gets away. 

7. J.H.Johnson, J AFL 34: 53, from Antigua, British West Indies: Drought; 
animals dug a well; tar baby placed on the water; rabbit, called Nancy, 
would not help; got caught; then got away; narrator did not know just how; 
the tar baby had something sweet in its hand. 

8. Elsie Clews Parsons, JAFL, 30: 171ff., ‘Tales from Guilford County, 
North Carolina’: Rabbit washes face in spring and muddies it; farmer 
catches him with tar baby; throws him into briar patch. 

g. Elsie Clews Parsons , JAFI, 34: 5, from Aiken, South Carolina: Rabbit 
and wolf dig a well; fox steals water; tar baby set up: confusion in the tale; 
wolf gets caught ; fox and rabbit throw him into the briar patch. 

10. Elsie Clews Parsons, MAFLS XVI (1923): ‘‘Folk-Lore of the Sea 
Islands, South Carolina’”’: 

(a) No. 13, p. 25: Wolf had a well; rabbit stole water; said he got it out 
of cow-track; tar baby a “‘gyirl’’; made love to her; asked for kiss; slapped 
her; fast at five points; wolf beat him; turned him loose; ran away; met 
Rahcoon; asked rabbit why all tarred up; rabbit said he had met a pretty 
gyirl; had fight ; found out it was a tar baby; was going to wash up; when he 
left Rahcoon he say: 


A whulla, whulla, whulla, 
Sak a landa, 
I ben dere ’tel I call yer, 
Sak a landa. 


(b) No. 14 (IL), p. 27: Man asked all the animals to help dig a well; all 
agreed except rabbit; said he could get jew (dew) water off grass and things; 
man saw tracks at well; went after rabbit, who denied stealing water; tar 
pons rabbit caught by hands and one leg; mock plea; thrown into briar 
patch. 

(c) No. 15 (I), p. 28: Rabbit asked wolf to dig a well alone; wolf said no; 
rabbit said he could get dew from the cow’s track; wolf dug the well; rabbit 
stole water; tar baby; rabbit caught at five points; wolf found him; met 
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goat; asked goat to be judge; mock plea; rabbit thrown into the briar patch: 
next day wolf chased rabbit; took refuge with family on house-top; wolf set 
building afire; one by one family dropped off; rabbit took chew tobacco; 
asked wolf to look up; spat in his eye; got away. (This is a variant of the 
watcher tricked.) 


For some general discussions of the Tar Baby story, see the following: 

W.N. Brown, Scientific Monthly, 15 : 228ff.: An examination of fifty ver- 
sions of the tale with the conclusion that its original source was Africa. Good 
bibliography. 

Ruth I. Cline, American Literature, 2: 72—78: Argues for India as the 
source of the tale and concludes that the tar baby was originally a water 
sprite. Good bibliography. 

Aurelio M. Espinosa, J AFL, 43 : 129—209: An exhaustive discussion based 
on the examination of one hundred fifty-two versions gathered from all the 
known sources. The argument for India as the source of the tale approximates 
a demonstration. Excellent general bibliography at the end of the article. 

Joseph Jacobs, The Earliest English Version Of The Fables Of Bidpai, 
London, 1888, Introduction, xliv—xlvi and Indian Fairy Tales, London, 
1892, 9; and zbzd., 1910, 194 —198 and 251—253: The North Carolina version 
by Harris compared to Jataka 55, the tale of the demon with the sticky hair. 
Suggested that the tale traveled from India to Africa and thence to America. 
Also suggested that ‘‘Brer Rabbit of the African and American versions is 
Buddha himself, in view of the fact that Buddha was often venerated as a 
hare in the moon because once having done a great deed of sacrifice as a hare, 
as narrated in one of the Jatakas, he was translated to the moon.” (Citation 
taken from Espinosa, JAFL 43 : 130—131.) 

Elsie Clews Parsons, Folk-Lore, 30 : 227—234: Conclusions reached by this 
study are that the Tar Baby story originated in India and may have reached 
Africa by way of Europe or Asia. 

Elsie Clews Parsons, JAFL, 35 : 330: Discussion of Brown’s article in the 
Scientific Monthly, op. cit., with the conclusions of which she disagrees. A 
few additional bibliographical references. For an extended bibliography see 
Parsons, Folk-Lore from the Cape Verde Islands, in conjunction with No. 33, a 
Tar Baby story. 


Once upon a time there was a water famine, and the runs went dry 
and the creeks went dry and the rivers went dry, and there wasn’t any 
water to be found anywhere, so all the animals in the forest met together 
to see what could be done about it. The lion and the bear and the wolf 
and the fox and the giraffe and the monkey and elephant, and even the 
tabbit, — everybody who lived in the forest was there, and they all 
tried to think of some plan by which they could get water. At last they 
decided to dig a well, and everybody said he would help, — all except the 
rabbit, who always was a lazy little bugger, and he said he wouldn’t dig. 
So the animals all said, ‘“Very well, Mr. Rabbit, if you won’t help dig this 
well, you shan’t have one drop of water to drink.”” But the rabbit just 
laughed and said, as smart as you please, ‘“Never mind, you dig the well 
and I’ll get a drink all right.” 

Now the animals all worked very hard, all except the rabbit, and soon 
they had the well so deep that they struck water and they all got a drink 
and went away to their homes in the forest. But the very next morning 
what should they find but the rabbit’s footprints in the mud at the 
mouth of the well, and they knew he had come in the night and stolen 
some water. So they all began to think how they could keep that lazy 
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little rabbit from getting a drink, and they all talked and talked and 
talked, and after a while they decided that someone must watch the well, 
but no one seemed to want to stay up to do it. Finally, the bear said, 
“T’ll watch the well the first night. You just go to bed, and I’ll show old 
Mr. Rabbit that he won’t get any water while I’m around.” 

So all the animals went away and left him, and the bear sat down by the 
well. By and by the rabbit came out of the thicket on the hillside and 
there he saw the old bear guarding the well. At first he didn’t know what 
todo. Then he sat down and began to sing: 


“Cha ra ra, will you, will you, can you? 
Cha ra ra, will you, will you, can you?” 


Presently the old bear lifted up his head and looked around. ‘“‘Where’s 
all that pretty music coming from?” he said. The rabbit kept on 
singing: 

“Cha ra ra, will you, will you, can you? 
Cha ra ra, will you, will you, can you?” 


This time the bear got up on his hind feet. The rabbit kept on singing: 


“Cha ra ra, will you, will you, can you? 
Cha ra ra, will you, will you, can you?” 


Then the bear began to dance, and after a while he danced so far away 
that the rabbit wasn’t afraid of him any longer, and so he climbed down 
into the well and got a drink and ran away into the thicket. 

Now when the animals came the next morning and found the rabbit’s 
footprints in the mud, they made all kinds of fun of old Mr. Bear. They 
said, ‘‘Mr. Bear, you are a fine person to watch a well. Why, even Mr. 
Rabbit can outwit you.”’ But the bear said, ‘“The rabbit had nothing 
to do with it. I was sitting here wide-awake, when suddenly the most 
beautiful music came right down out of the sky. At least I think it came 
down out of the sky, for when I went to look for it, I could not find it, and 
it must have been while I was gone that Mr. Rabbit stole the water.” 
“Anyway,” said the other animals, ‘‘we can’t trust you any more. Mr. 
Monkey, you had better watch the well tonight, and mind you, you’d 
better be pretty careful or old Mr. Rabbit will fool you.”’ “‘I’d like to 
see him do it,’’ said the monkey. ‘‘Just let him try.’”’ So the animals set 
the monkey to watch the well. 

Presently it grew dark, and all the stars came out; and then the rabbit 
slipped out of the thicket and peeped over in the direction of the well. 
There he saw the monkey. Then he sat down on the hillside and began 
to sing: 

“‘Cha ra ra, will you, will you, can you? 
Cha ra ra, will you, will you, can you?” 
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Then the monkey peered down into the well. ‘‘It isn’t the water,” said 
he. The rabbit kept on singing: 


“Cha ra ra, will you, will you, can you? 
Cha ra ra, will you, will you, can you?” 


This time the monkey looked into the sky. ‘‘It isn’t the stars,” said he, 
The rabbit kept on singing. 

This time the monkey looked toward the forest. ‘‘It must be the 
leaves,” said he. ‘‘Anyway, it’s too good music to let go to waste.”” So he 
began to dance, and after a while he danced so far away that the rabbit 
wasn’t afraid, so he climbed down into the well and got a drink and ran 
off into the thicket. 

Well, the next morning, when all the animals came down and found the 
footprints again, you should have heard them talk to that monkey. They 
said, ‘‘“Mr. Monkey, you are no better than Mr. Bear; neither of you is of 
any account. You can’t catch a rabbit.” And the monkey said, “It 
wasn’t old Mr. Rabbit’s fault at all that I left the well. He had nothing 
to do with it. All at once the most beautiful music that you ever heard 
came out of the woods, and I went to see who was making it.”’ But the 
animals only laughed at him. Then they tried to get someone else to 
watch the well that night. No one would do it. So they thought and 
thought and thought about what to do next. Finally the fox spoke up. 
“T’ll tell you what let’s do,” said he. ‘‘Let’s make a tar man and set 
him to watch the well.” ‘“‘Let’s do,” said all the other animals together. 
So they worked the whole day long building a tar man and set him to 
watch the well. 

That night the rabbit crept out of the thicket, and there he saw the 
tar man. So he sat down on the hillside and began to sing: 


“Cha ra ra, will you, will you, can you? 
Cha ra ra, will you, will you, can you ?”’ 


But the man never heard. The rabbit kept on singing: 


“Cha ra ra, will you, will you, can you? 
Cha ra ra, will you, will you, can you?” 


But the tar man never heard a word. The rabbit came a little closer: 


“Cha ra ra, will you, will you, can you? 
Cha ra ra, will you, will you, can you?” 


The tar man never spoke. The rabbit came a little closer yet: 


“Cha ra ra, will you, will you, can you? 
Cha ra ra, will you, will you, can you?” 


The tar man never spoke a word. 
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The rabbit came up close to the tar man. ‘‘Look here,” he said, ‘‘you 
get out of my way and let me down into that well.’”’ The tar man never 
moved. ‘‘If you don’t get out of my way, I'll hit you with my fist,” 
said the rabbit. The tar man never moved a finger. Then the rabbit 
raised his fist and struck the tar man as hard as he could, and his right 
fist stuck tight in the tar. ‘‘Now you let go of my fist or I'll hit you 
with my other fist,” said the rabbit. The tar man never budged. Then 
the rabbit struck him with his left fist, and his left fist stuck tight in the 
tar. ‘“Now you let go of my fists or I’ll kick you with my foot,’”’said the 
rabbit. The tar man never budged an inch. Then the rabbit kicked him 
with his right foot, and his right foot stuck tight in the tar. ‘“Now you 
let go of my foot or I'll kick you with my other foot,’ said the rabbit. 
The tar man never stirred. Then the rabbit kicked him with his left foot, 
and his left foot stuck tight in the tar. ‘“Now you let me go or I’ll butt 
you with my head,” said the rabbit. And he butted him with his head, 
and there he was; and there the other animals found him the next 
morning. 

Well, you should have heard those animals laugh. ‘‘Oh, ho, Mr. 
Rabbit,” they said, ‘‘now we'll see whether you steal any more of our 
water or not. We’re going to lay you across a log and cut your head off.” 
“Oh, please do,” said the rabbit. ‘I’ve always wanted to have my head 
cut off. I’d rather die that way than any other way I know.” ‘Then 
we won't do it,” said the other animals. ‘‘We are not going to kill you 
any way you like. We are going to shoot you.” ‘“That’s better,” said 
the rabbit. “‘If I had just stopped to think, I’d have asked you to do 
that in the first place. Please shoot me.”’ ‘“‘No, we’ll not shoot you,” said 
the other animals; and then they had to think and think for a long time. 

“T'll tell you what we’ll do,” said the bear. ‘‘We’ll put you into a 
cupboard and let you eat and eat and eat until you are as fat as butter, 
and then we’ll throw you up into the air and let you come down and 
burst.” “‘Oh, please don’t!”’ said the rabbit. ‘I never wanted to die 
that way. Just do anything else, but please don’t burst me.” ‘““Then 
that’s exactly what we'll do,” said all the other animals together. 

So they put the rabbit into the cupboard and they fed him pie and cake 
and sugar, everything that was good; and by and by he got just as fat as 
butter. And then they took him out on the hillside and the lion took a 
paw, and the fox took a paw, and the bear took a paw, and the monkey 
took a paw; and then they swung him back and forth, and back and 
forth, saying: ‘‘One for the money, two for the show, three to make 
ready, and four to go.’’ And up they tossed him into the air, and he 
came down and lit on his feet and said: 


“Yip, my name’s Molly Cotton-tail; 
Catch me if you can.” 


And off he ran into the thicket. 
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B 


Contributed by Dr. O. P. Chitwood, West Virginia University, who learned 
it in Virginia by hearing his older brothers repeat it. They learned it 
from the Negroes. 

De rabbit had been playin’ so many tricks on de fox dat de fox he 
made up he min’ dat he gwine ter git eb’n wid ’im. So he studied out er 
plan fer ketchin’ ’im an’ punishin’ ’im. He make er tar baby en set it at de 
spring wha’ de rabbit bleeged ter see it w’en he cum ter git water. Nex’ 
mawnin’ early, de rabbit he cum hoppin’ erlong ter de spring, w’en all er 
sudden he spy de tar baby. ‘“‘Good mawnin’,” he said, bery p’litely. 

De tar baby ain’t say nothin’. Dis make de rabbit mad en he ’lowed he 
wa’n’t gwine ter stan’ no sich impidence. So he gin ter try ter skeer de 
tar baby inter talkin’. ‘See yer,” sezee, ‘‘ef yer don’ speak ter me, I’se 
gwine ter smack yer.’’ De tar baby still she ain’t say nothin’, so de rabbit 
hauled off en hit ’er wid one er his fo’ feet ez hard ez he could staal. He 
foot stuck, en de mo’ he pulled, de fas’er it stuck. ‘“Tuhn me erloose, I 
tell yer,’’ he hollered out. But de tar baby she ain’t say nothin’ yit. Den 
he gin ter talk big-like. ‘Ef yer don’ tuhn me erloose, I’se gwine ter 
take dis yuther foot er mine en kick der bref outen yer.’’ So he lammed 
away, en de udder foot stuck. 

By dis time he wuz so aggervated dat he feel like killin’ de tar baby. 
“‘Tuhn me erloose, I tell yer, tuhn me erloose,” sezee, talkin’ louder en 
louder all de time. ‘‘I got er great big hin’ leg yit. I’s so big en strong ef I 
hit yer wid it, I’ll des knock a hole troo yer.” But de tar baby she ain't 
say nothin’ yit. So he humped up, en gin her a powerful lick wid one er 
he hin’ feet. W’en dat stuck, he git madder’n eber. ‘“Tuhn me erloose, 
I tell yer. I’se got en udder great big leg, en ef yer don’ tuhn me erloose, 
I’ll break ebery bone in yo’ body.’’ He den up en gin de tar baby er 
strong kick wid de udder foot, en da’ he wuz, stuck tight ter de tar baby. 
But he didn’ stop rahin’ en chaghin’. ‘“Yer better tuhn me erloose, I say, 
fer I’se got a great big haid yeer, en ef I wuz ter hit yer wid it, I’d mash 
yer ez flat ez er ash-cake.’’ Den he hit he haid erginst de tar baby ez 
hahd ez he could, en it stuck. But he ain’ gin up yit. ‘‘I’se got er great 
long tail,’’ sezee, ‘‘en ef I strike yer wid dat, it’ll cut yer in two.”’ Den he 
struck de tar baby wid he tail, en it stuck. 

Now while all dis wuz gwine on, de fox wuz hidin’ behin’ de bank, er- 
watchin’. Now he cum out, erlaughin’ en sayin’, ‘‘Oh, yes, Mr. Rabbit, 
I’se got yer dis time, en I gwine ter punish yer right fer all yo’ carryins- 
on.’’ ‘“‘W’at yer gwine ter do wid me, Mr. Fox? Please don’ trow me in de 
briar patch. Des trow me in de fiah, set de dogs on me, er do anythin’ 
cep’n trow me in de briar patch.’’ Now de ol’ fox wanted ter punish de 
rabbit ez much ez possible, en he thought de wors’ punishment would 
be ter trow ’im in de briar patch. So he say, “‘I’se gwine ter trow yer 
in de briar patch, dat I is.”” Ez de fox went totin’ ’im erlong, de rabbit 
kep’ on sayin’, “‘Oh, Mr. Fox, please don’ trow me in de briar patch.” 
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At las’ w’en dey cum ter er fiel’ cubbered ober wid briars, de fox take 
de rabbit by de hin’ legs en trow ’im ez fer ez he could in de midst ob de 
briars. Den de rabbit jump up en hollered back at de fox, “‘Say, Mr. Fox, 
yeer’s wha’ I wuz bred en bawn.”’ 


C 
Contributed by Miss Clara Walker, Fayetteville, Fayette County, December 
8, 1915, who learned it from a servant. 

Some one had been stealing Mr. Fox’s milk from his cellar each night: 
Mr. Fox thought it was probably Mr. Rabbit. So he fixed a trap one 
night to catch Bur Rabbit as come to steal his milk. 

Bur Rabbit was up early and went hopping to Mr. Fox’s cellar to get 
his milk. As he entered the cellar, he saw something large and black. 
This was a tar baby Mr. Fox had made. Bur Rabbit went up to it and 
said, ‘Good morning, Tar Baby,’’ but Tar Baby didn’t answer. ‘‘Answer 
me, Tar Baby,” said Bur Rabbit, but Tar Baby didn’t answer. ‘“‘I’ll 
hit you,”’ said Bur Rabbit, ‘‘if you don’t answer.’’ But Tar Baby didn’t 
answer, so Bur Rabbit struck Tar Baby with his paw and it stuck. ‘‘Let 
go my paw,” said Bur Rabbit, after pulling a long time and being unable 
to release himself. ‘‘I’ll hit you with my other paw if you don’t.” So 
Bur Rabbit hit Tar Baby with his other paw. ‘“‘Let go my two front 
paws,” said Bur Rabbit, ‘‘or I’ll hit you with my hind paw.” Bur Rabbit 
struck Tar Baby with his hind paw and this stuck. ‘“‘Let go my two 
front paws and my hind paw,” said Bur Rabbit, “‘or I’ll hit you with my 
other hind paw.’’ Bur Rabbit then struck with his other hind paw and 
it stuck. ‘‘Let go my two front paws and my hind paws,” said Bur 
Rabbit, “‘or I’ll hit you with my tail.” And Bur Rabbit hit Tar Baby 
with his tail and it stuck. ‘‘If you don’t let go my two front paws, my 
hind paws, and my tail, I’ll hit you with my head.”” And Bur Rabbit 
struck Tar Baby with his head and it stuck. 

He was all stuck and there he remained until Mr. Fox came down into 
his cellar. Mr. Fox thought he would imprison Bur Rabbit and get him 
good and fat to eat. Mr. Fox did this, but one night Bur Rabbit got 
away and hid among the briers and Mr. Fox never found him. 


3. OLE MIS’ RABBIT AN’ OLE MISTAH WOLF 


Contributed by Miss Dora Lee Newman to a book, Marion County in the 
Making, Fairmont, 1918. Learned from her father, who, in turn, learned it 
when a child from ‘“‘our old Sukey and old black Canada.” Printed here by 
permission. 

Ol Mistah Rabbit an’ Mis’ Rabbit an’ th’ four little Rabbits lived in 
th’ stump of a holler tree; an’ ev’ry mornin’ when ol’ Mistah Rabbit went 
to work, ol’ Mis’ Rabbit let him down out o’ th’ tree with a rope; an’ 
ev’ry mornin’ befo’ he left, ol’ Mistah Rabbit says to ol’ Mis’ Rabbit, 
‘Now Mis’ Rabbit, don’ yo’ let anybody up in dis tree, fo’ ol’ Mistah 
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Wolf does shuah ’nough like to eat young rabbits.’’ An’ ev’ry evenin’ 
when he comes home, he stood at de foot of th’ holler tree an’ sung: 


“‘A-bussin’, an’ a-bussin’, an’ a-bussin’, bussin’ Jinny, 
A-bussin’, an’ a-bussin’, an’ a-bussin’, bussin’ Jinny.”’ 


An’ then ol’ Mis’ Rabbit ’ud let down th’ rope an’ pull ol’ Mistah up into 
th’ tree. 

Now ol’ Mistah Wolf watched ol’ Mistah Rabbit go to work in the 
mornin’ an’ come home in th’ evenin’, so one day when he thought 
Mistah Rabbit was safe out o’ th’ way, he went to th’ foot o’ th’ holler 
tree an’ there he stood an’ sung: 


“‘A-bussin’, an’ a-bussin’, an’ a-bussin’, bussin’ Jinny, 
A-bussin’, an’ a-bussin’, an’ a-bussin’, bussin’ Jinny,” 


a-thinkin’ he’d fool ol’ Mis’ Rabbit. But ol’ Mistah Wolf’s voice was 
hoarse an’ it sounded away down in his throat, so ol’ Mis’ Rabbit poked 
her head out o’ th’ hole in th’ tree, an’ she says, ‘‘Go long, Mistah Wolf, 
yo’ can’t fool me; ol’ Mistah Rabbit done tole me not t’ let any visitors 
git in dis tree, an’ yo’ don’ soun’ like a rabbit, nohow.”’ 

So ol’ Mistah Wolf went off t’ th’ blacksmith who lived on th’ edge o’ 
th’ forest, an’ had th’ blacksmith run a red-hot poker down his throat, so 
that his voice would soun’ like a rabbit’s; then he went back t’ th’ holler 
tree an’ sung: 


‘“‘A-bussin’, an’ a-bussin’, an’ a-bussin’, bussin’ Jinny, 
A-bussin’, an a-bussin’, an a-bussin’, bussin’ Jinny.” 


An’ ol’ Mis’ Rabbit let th’ rope down, an’ pulled ol’ Mistah Wolf up in th’ 
holler tree. 

Well, all them little rabbits was scared plum’ t’ death. They crep’ into 
th’ corner o’ that holler tree, an’ there they sat an’ shivered an’ shook, 
an’ kep’ a-watchin’ ol’ Mistah Wolf, who was rollin’ his eyes an’ a-lickin’ 
his chops, somethin’ awful. But ol’ Mis’ Rabbit, she says, jus’ as p’lite as 
pie, ’cept that she was a-shakin’ an a-shiverin’, ’cause she was scared 
plum’ t’ death, too, ‘“Oh, Mistah Wolf, I am so glad t’ see yo’. Now yo’ 
jus’ set right down in this chair, an’ I’ll git supper.’’ Well, Mistah Wolf 
thought he might just as well have a good supper an’ finish the little 
tabbits afterwards, an’ besides, ol’ Mistah Rabbit would come home, 
too. So he sets down in th’ chair, an’ ol’ Mis’ Rabbit she just flew roun’. 
She got ev’rythin’ good she could find in th’ house for supper. An’ all 
th’ time ol’ Mistah Wolf kep’ a-lookin’ at them rabbits an’ rollin’ his 
eyes an’ lickin’ his chops. An’ when ol’ Mis’ Rabbit got supper ready, 
she says, just as p’lite as pie, ’cept that she was a-shakin’ an’ a-shiverin’, 
‘cause she was plum’ scared t’ death, ‘“Now Mistah Wolf, yo’ jist set right 
up t’ this table an’ help yo’self.”” An’ Mistah Wolf was so hungry a- 
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watchin’ th’ little rabbits an’ rollin’ his eyes an’ a-lickin’ his chops, he et 
ev rythin’ right up on th’ table; so, bime by the bread plate got empty, 
an’ ol’ Mis’ Rabbit, she says, ‘“Now, yo’ jist set still an’ let me git yo’ some 
mo’ bread, Mistah Wolf.”’ 

An’ when she come back with th’ bread, she kep’ th’ knife under her 
apron, but ol’ Mistah Wolf was so busy eatin’ he didn’ notice that. So 
she come up behin’ him, like she was a-goin’ t’ set th’ bread plate on th’ 
table, an’ all at once she stuck th’ knife in ol’ Mistah Wolf’s side, an’ he 
fell down dead. An’ all th’ little rabbits was tickled plum’ t’ death. They 
come scurryin’ out o’ th’ corner, an’ helped ol’ Mis’ Rabbit drag ol’ 
Mistah Wolf to th’ edge o’ th’ holler tree an’ push him over. An’ when 
ol’ Mistah Rabbit come home that evenin’, there he foun’ ol’ Mistah 
Wolf. 


4. BRER FOX AND BRER RABBIT PLANT A TURNIP PATCH 


Learned by the Editor from William Dixon, an old colored man in Morgan- 
town, who originally came from Virginia. 

Once upon a time Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit agreed to plant a turnip 
patch togedder. All t’roo de summah, dey took tu’ns hoeing the turnips, 
an’ by-m-by it come time fo’ to gether in de crap. Dey pulled ’em all 
up an’ put ’em in a big pile, an’ den Brer Fox he say, ‘‘Now we'll cut de 
tops off an’ yo’ can hab all de tops an’ I'll take de bottoms.’’ Brer 
Rabbit agreed ter dat, case he ’fraid Brer Fox eat ’im up if he say no. 
Well, Brer Rabbit didn’ care berry much fo’ de turnip tops jis’ den, so he 
holed ’em up in de groun’, intendin’ ter hab ’em fo’ early greens in de 
spring, but Brer Fox went right ter work on de bottoms, an’ fo’ winter 
was ober he had ’em all et up. 

One day long in de early spring as soon as de fros’ had gone out ob de 
groun’, Brer Rabbit took er notion dat he would hab a mess er greens. So 
he went out an’ opened de hole an’ took out ’bout half a bushel an’ 
carried ’em ober ter his house. Den he got a big iron pot an’ put ’em 
on ter bile. It happened dat Brer Fox wuz passin’ dat way an’ smelt de 
greens a-bilin’. Dey smelt mighty good, an’ he stopped at Brer Rabbit’s 
house an’ knocked at de doo’. 

Now Brer Rabbit wuzn’ ’spectin’ Brer Fox roun’ dat day, so he 
opened de doo’, an’ widout waitin’ fo’ an’ invitation, Brer Fox walked 
right in. Brer Rabbit wuz mighty p’lite, fo’ he ’fraid if he say anything, 
Brer Fox eat ’im up. So he asked ’im ter take a cheer an’ wait till de 
greens done git t’roo bilin’, an’ so, too, till he could fix a table fo’ bofe 
to eat off uv. Den Brer Rabbit went up in de attic an’ fotch down a big 
trunk dat wuz up da’ an’ sot it in de middle ob de room. Den he got his 
augur an’ ’gin ter bore holes in de top ob de trunk. Brer Fox ax ’im 
w’at he bore holes in de top ob de trunk fo’, an’ Brer Rabbit say ter let 
de water dreen off uv de greens w’en dey git ready ter eat em. Brer Fox 
low dat wuz a good idee, seein’ dat dey didn’ hab any plates ter eat off uv. 
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Brer Rabbit keep on borin’ holes in de top ob de trunk till he git it all 
bored full. Den all at once he drapped his augur an’ sot up an’ listened. 
He gin ter look mighty skeered, an’ Brer Fox ax ’im w’at he heer. Brer 
Rabbit say, ‘“‘Oh, nuttin’ much, ’ceptin’ de houn’s w’at ’peer ter be 
runnin’ dis way.’’ Den Brer Fox he git mighty skeered fo’ he jis’ come 
by de fa’mer’s house an’ he ’magine de houn’s wuz atter ’im sho. 
“‘W’at mus’ I do?” he say ter Brer Rabbit. Brer Rabbit ’peered like 
he skeered more ’an eber, an’ he say, ‘‘Brer Fox, you jis’ jump inter dis 
yeer trunk an’ I'll shut de lid down, an’ if de houn’s do come dis way, 
dey cain’ git yo’ in da’.” 

Dis look like good idee ter Brer Fox an’ in he jump. Den quicker’n a 
wink, Brer Rabbit shut de lid down an’ tu’ned de key. Atter laughin’ 
at Brer Fox fo’ gittin’ cotch so easy, he took de pot ob bilin’ greens an’ 
po’ed de hot water down t’roo de holes in de top ob de trunk. An dat 
wuz de en’ ob Brer Fox. 


5. WAIT TILL EMMETT COMES 
A 


Learned by the Editor from several sources, mostly from Miss A. Lulu Hill, 
East St. Louis, October, 1925. 

N. N. Puckett, Folk Beliefs Of The Southern Negro, p. 132, prints a good 
version of this tale. An abstract follows: A certain man volunteered to spend 
the night in a haunted house; sat down by the fire; made himself comfor- 
table; an ordinary cat appeared; looked at man and said, ‘‘Well, I can’t do 
nuthin’ ’til Martin comes”; disappeared; much larger cat came; repeated 
same words; vanished ; a huge cat, large as a tiger, stalked in; repeated words 
of the other two; man replied, ‘‘Well you kin tell Martin when he do come dat 
I done been here but I’se sho’ gone!”’ 

Arthur Huff Fauset, ‘Negro Folk Tales from the South,” JAFL 40:258, 
has the following: A haunted house no one could stay in; preacher said, “I 
believe I’ll go in that house. Ain’t no hants kin run me out’’; took grip, 
hymnbook, and Bible; locked door; got into bed; turned face to wall; 
slam, bang; looked round; saw ghost like a cat; in a chair; paws up; man 
turned face to wall; slam, bang; second ghost appeared; asked first what he 
was waiting for; reply, ‘‘Patience’”’; third appeared; big one; asked, ‘‘What- 
are-you-waitin’-on ?’’; one said, ‘‘He-just-havin’-fits-in-the-bed”’; the other, 
“Let’s start now’’; man jumped out, clean over their heads; said, ‘‘Tell 
Patience I been an’ gone.” 


Once upon a time there was an old colored preacher who was riding 
to a church he served at some distance from his home when night over- 
took him and he got lost. As it grew darker and darker, he began to be 
afraid, but he bolstered up his courage by saying every little while, ‘“De 
Lawd will sholy take care ob me.” By and by he saw a light, and riding 
up to it, he discovered that it came from the cabin of another colored 
man. Getting off his horse and tying it to a fence stake, he knocked at 
the cabin door. When the owner opened it, the old preacher told his 
trouble and asked to stay all night. The colored manreplied, ‘“Well, 
Pahson, I suttinly would like ter keep yo’ all night, but my cabin hain’t 
got but one room in it an’ I got a wife an’ ten chilluns. Dey jis’ ain’t no 
place fo’ yo’ ter stay.”’ 
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The old preacher leaned up against the side of the house and in a woe- 
begone voice said, ‘‘Well, I guess de Lawd will sholy take care ob me.” 
Then slowly untying his horse and getting on him, he started to ride on. 
But the owner of the cabin stopped him and said, ‘‘Pahson, yo’ might 
sleep in de big house. Da’ ain’t nobody up da’ an’ de doo’ ain’t locked. 
Yo’ can put yo’ hoss in de ba’n an’ give him some hay an’ den you can 
walk right in. You'll fin’ a big fiahplace in de big room an’ de wood all 
laid fo’ de fiah. Yo’ can jis’ tech a match to it an’ make yo’self cumfable.”’ 
As the old preacher began to disappear into the dark, the other called 
out, ‘‘But, Pahson, I didn’ tell you dat de house is hanted.” The old 
man hesitated for a moment, but finally rode away, saying, ‘“Well, I 
guess de Lawd sholy will take care ob me.” 

When he arrived at the place, he put his horse in the barn and gave him 
some hay. Then he moved over to the house, and sure enough, he found 
it unlocked. In the big room he found a great fireplace with an immense 
amount of wood all laid ready to kindle. He touched a match to it and 
in a few minutes had a big roaring fire. He lighted an oil lamp that was 
on a table and drawing up a big easy chair, he sat down and began to 
read his Bible. By and by the fire burnt down, leaving a great heap of 
red-hot coals. 

The old man continued to read his Bible until he was aroused by a 
sudden noise in one corner of the room. Looking up, he saw a big cat, 
and it was a black cat, too. Slowly stretching himself, the cat walked 
over to the fire and flung himself into the bed of red-hot coals. Tossing 
them up with his feet, he rolled over in them, then shaking the ashes off 
himself, he walked over to the old man and sat down to one side of him, 
near his feet, looked up at him with his fiery-green eyes, licked out his 
long, red tongue, lashed his tail, and said, ‘“Wait till Emmett comes.”’ 

The old man kept on reading his Bible, when all at once he heard a 
noise in another corner of the room, and looking up, he saw another black 
cat, big as a dog. Slowly stretching himself, he walked over to the bed 
of coals, threw himself into them, tumbled all around, and tossed them 
with his feet. Then he got up, shook the ashes off himself, walked over 
to the old man, and sat down near his feet on the opposite side from the 
first cat. He looked up at him with his fiery-green eyes, licked out his 
long, red tongue, lashed his tail, and asked the first cat, ““Now what shall 
we do wid him ?”’ The first cat answered, ‘“‘Wait till Emmett comes.”’ 

The old man kept on reading his Bible and in a little while he heard a 
noise in a third corner of the room, and looking up, he saw a cat black as 
night and as big asa calf. He, too, got up, stretched himself, walked over 
to the bed of coals, and threw himself into them. He rolled over and over 
in them, tossed them with his feet, took some into his mouth, chewed them 
up and spat them out again. Then shaking the ashes off himself, he 
walked over to the old colored man and sat down right in front of him. 
He looked up at him with his fiery-green eyes, licked out his long, red 
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tongue, lashed his tail, and said to the other cats, ‘“Now what shall we 
do wid him?” They both answered, ‘‘Wait till Emmett comes.” 

The old preacher looked furtively around, slowly folded up his Bible, 
put it into his pocket, and said, ‘“Well, gemman, I suttinly is glad to hab 
met up wid yo’ dis ebenin’, an’ I sholy do admire fo’ to bad yo’ company, 
but when Emmett comes, you tell him I done been heah an’ hab done 
went.” 


B 


Contributed by Mr. W. E. Chilton, Jr., Charleston, Kanawha County, April 
16, 1925. He writes, “‘This is an old story that was told for many years on 
the stage by Bert Williams, but I believe goes farther back than he. Riley 
Wilson often tells it with telling effect. During the war the story was parodied 
by a Pittsburgh cartoonist. Uncle was the Kaiser and Italy, France, and 
England were the cats. The Kaiser was 7. trembling. Down the 
steps an enormous tiger was coming, the U.S.A. The caption was, ‘“‘We can’t 
do nothing till Martin comes”’ and subtitled, ‘“With apologies to the old story.” 

A bunch of Negroes was sitting around a fire talking about hants. 
Finally, one little shale-head Negro sitting way down on the end of the 
log said: 

‘“‘Speakin’ ob hants, Uncle were comin’ home fum chu’ch one night 
w’en de clouds begin ter gather. Uncle had on his seersucker suit an’ he 
know dat if de rain fall on it it were gwine ter tighten up on him. So he 
drapped in an’ ol’ house by de roadside, which wuz said wuz hanted. 
Uncle he didn’ pay no min’ ter hants; he wuz a good man an’ he had de 
Bible wid ’im. So he built hisself a fiah, an’ stahted in ter read de book. 
Pretty soon de rain it gin ter fall. 

‘Uncle he bin readin’ in de Bible ’bout five minutes, w’en in walked a 
cat w’at’s blacker’n a coal. Dis cat walk ober ter de fiahplace an’ sot 
down in it. Den he picked up er chunck ob libe coal an’ licked it (illus- 
trating), jis’ like dat he licked it. Uncle he don’ pay no min’ ; he’s got cats 
ob his own at home an’ he knows all bout ’em. He read on in de book. 

“In ’bout two minutes, in walk anudder cat w’at’s bigger’n a bulldog 
an’ blacker’n de fus’ one. He sot down in de fiah an’ pick up a libe coal 
like dis an’ dus’ his cheeks wid it (illustrating), dus’ his cheeks wid it, he 
did. Den he tu’n ter de fus’ cat an’ say, ‘Is we ready?’ An’ de fus’ cat 
he say, ‘Us better wait till Martin comes.’ Uncle he jump all de way 
f’um Exodus ter Isaiah, he’s readin’ so fas’. He ain’t neber heerd no cats 
talk befo’, an’ it worry ’im. 

“In bout two minutes mo’, in comes a cat w’at’s blacker’n de udder 
two an’ bigger’n a wolf. He walk ober an’ sot down in de fiah wid de 
udder cats an’ he pick up a libe coal an’ he dus’ his eyeballs wid it 
(illustrating), he dus’ his eyeballs wid it, he do. Den he tu’n to de fus’ 
cat w’at been doin’ all de talkin’ an’ he say, ‘Shall we do it now?’ An’ de 
fus’ cat he say, ‘Us better wait till Martin comes.’ 

“Uncle close de book. As he went out der winder he say, ‘Goodnight, 
cats. W’en Martin comes, you tell ’im I were here.’”’ 
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6.. THE SUPERSTITIOUS DARKEY 


Heard by the Editor in West Virginia. For some variants see the following: 

E. C. Parsons, JAFL, 30: 195, “The Black Cat” (North Carolina): An old 
black man reading his Bible in haunted house; looked around; old black 
cat beside him, which said, ‘“Dere’s nobody here but I an’ you tonight”; man 
replied, ‘‘Dere’ll be nobody here but you directly, neither’; broke out and 
ran; sat down on log; saw old black cat beside him; said, ‘‘Dat was a right 
good race we had up here’; man replied, ‘“We’re goin’ to have anoder one, 
too.” 

See also B. 224, where the ghost is little dog, Fido (Florida). Last sentence: 
“Fido, I didn’ know you could talk. Let’s go furder.”’ 

A. M. Bacon and E. C. Parsons, JAFL, 35: 279, ‘‘“Nobody but You and 
Me” (Virginia). Two variants: (a) Uncle Mose promised all the meat he 
could eat if he would stay in haunted house; put on frying-pan with meat in 
it; little animal came down chimney and turned pan over; said, ‘“There’s 
nobody but you and me here tonight’’; Uncle Mose, ‘‘Yes, an’ I ain’t a- 
gwine to be here long.’”’ (b) John promised two bushels of gold if stayed in 
haunted house; cat as big as a man came; said, ‘‘John, ain’t nobody here but 
me an’ you’; John, ‘‘Hol’ on! ’tain’ nobody gwine be here but you pretty 
soon’’; ran so fast came up with rabbit; said, ‘“‘Rabbit, don’t you know you 
ought not to get in a skyared man’s path?’’; outran the rabbit; came to 
man who said, ‘‘I didn’ know you could run so’; John, ‘“You haven’t seen 
anything yet, jus’ wait a minute’’; ran till he came to man’s house who had 
promised the gold; said he would not stay in haunted house; told about the 
cat, the rabbit, and the man. 

Arthur Huff Fauset, JAFL 41: 542 (Philadelphia): A man who was a 
gambler and a drunkard sitting by a fireplace; black thing came in; said, 
“Ain’t nobody here,” etc.; man came to a fence; black thing, ‘“‘Ain’t nobody 
stopping here at fence,’’ etc.; man climbed on fence; black thing, “‘Ain’t 
nobody on fence,’’ etc.; man fell down; black thing, ‘‘Ain’t no one falling,” 
etc.; the man flings himself into the river and drowns. 

Newman I. White, American Negro Folk-Songs, p. 205, has a similar story 
in verse from Alabama, which he says is probably of minstrel origin. ‘‘One of 
the commonest types of vaudeville jokes about the Negro, probably of white 
origin, is the joke in which the frightened Negro outruns various fleet animals 
and comments on or to them as he passes.” In this poem Sam outruns a big 
wild deer and yells back at him: 


“Yo’ better take dat rockin’ chair off’n yo’ head 
An’ try to keep up wid me. 

’Cause t’ain no disgrace to run 

When you git skeered.” 


Once upon a time a traveling man stopped at a little place down in 
Old Virginia. After supper, he sat out on the long settle of the ram- 
shackly porch and engaged old Rastus, the general roustabout, in con- 
versation. ‘‘Rastus,” he’said, ‘‘they tell me all you colored folks down 
here are superstitious.’’ ‘“Well, Boss, mos’ ob us is, but not all ob us.” 
“What, you mean to say you aren’t superstitious?’’ ‘No, Boss, I ain’t 
supuhstitious.”’ ‘“Wouldn’t you be afraid to go over and sleep in that 
haunted house all night ?”’ ‘‘No, Boss, I ain’t afraid.” ‘Well, if you will 
go over there and stay all night and come back here in the morning and 
tell me about it, I’ll give you two dollars.” “‘All right, Boss, if you gib 
me de money, I’ll do it.” 

So the bargain was made and the next morning the old darkey came 
back and told this tale: 
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“Well, Boss, jis’ bout dahk, I went ober to dat hanted house an’ dey 
wahnt nobody da’. I looked in at de doo’ an’ I didn’ see nuttin’ but a 
cheer an’ a table wid a lamp on it, an’ de lamp was lit. So I sot down in de 
cheer an’ waited awhile an’ nobody come. By-m-by an’ ol’ cat come 
along an’ poked her haid in at de doo’, an’ it wuz a black cat, too. Atter 
a little, she come in, walked all ’roun’ de room, jumped up on de table, 
wropped her tail right ’roun’ dat lamp, looked me in de eye an’ say, 
‘Dey ain’t nobody heah, but me an’ you .............. ’ An’ I slowly 
ris up out ob my cheer an’ I say, ‘Yes, an’ in a minute, dey won’ be 
nobody heah but you ...........eeee0e- : 

‘Den I make a break foh de doo’ an’ took right down de middle ob de 
road, jis’ as fas’ as I could run. By-m-by I fell down, right in de middle 
ob de road, an’ w’en I got up, da’ wuz a man right by my side, an’ dat 
man didn’ hab no haid on. He had his haid under his ahm, an’ dat haid 
begin ter speak ter me. It said, ‘Why, man, how fas’ you did run. I 
nebber did see no man run so fas’.’ 

“**You say you nebber did see no man run so fas’, you jis’ wait till you 
see me run mow.’ An’ da’ wuz a cornfiel’ beside de road an’ I jumped 
ober de fence an’ took down a corn row. I run so fas’ dat I cotch up wid 
an’ ol’ rabbit, runnin’ de same way, an’ I say ter dat ol’ rabbit, ‘If you 
cain’ run, git out ob de way an’ let somebody run w’at kin.’ 

“Yes, Boss, I guess we all jis’ a little supuhstitious.”’ 


7. WAY DOWN IN GEORGIA 
Learned by the Editor from Mr. Richard Wyche, Washington, D. C., ro19. 


Once upon a time, way down in Georgia, it wuz Sunday mawnin’, 
an’ de sun wuz hot. De folks in de big house didn’ wake up, an’ de crows, 
down in de cawn fiel’, wuz a-pullin’ up all de cawn. De ol’ rooster see 
de crows a-pullin’ up all de cawn an’ he lifted up his voice an’ say, ‘“De 
crows a-pullin’ up all de cawn! De crows a-pullin’ up all de cawn! De 
crows a-pullin’ up all de cawn!”’ (Imitation of a cock crowing) An’ de 
crows, dey keep on sayin’, ‘“‘Cawn! Cawn! Cawn!”’ (Imitation of cawing) 

An’ de sun keep a-gittin’ hotter an’ hotter, an’ de folks in de big house 
didn’ wake up, an’ de crows keep on a-pullin’ up de cawn. De ol’ rooster 
he git more an’ more excited an’ lift up his voice a little higher an’ say, 
“De crows a-pullin’ up all decawn! De crows a-pullin’ up all de cawn! 
De crows a-pullin’ up all de cawn!”’ An’ de crows, way down in de fiel’, 
keep on sayin’, ‘“Cawn! Cawn! Cawn!”’ 

An’ de sun keep a-gittin’ hotter an’ hotter, an’ de folks in de big house 
didn’ wake up, an’ de crows keep on pullin’ up de cawn. De ol’ rooster he 
git more an’ more excited an lift his voice way up an’ say, ‘“De crows 
a-pullin’ up all de cawn! De crows a-pullin’ up all de cawn! De crows 
a-pullin’ up all de cawn!”’ An’ de crows, ’way down in de fiel’, dey keep 
on a-sayin’, ‘““‘Cawn! Cawn! Cawn!”’ 
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By-m-by, de ol’ turkey gobbler, a-settin’ on de fence, he git excited, 
too. He flopped his wings er time er two, flew down inter de yahd, an’ 
called as loud as he could, ‘‘Put! put! put! put! W’at de heck yer goin’ 
ter do ’bout it? W’at de heck yer goin’ ter do "bout it? W’at de heck 
yer goin’ ter do "bout it?” 


8. NEGRO FABLE 


Contributed by Miss Julia E. Otto, Wheeling, Ohio County. For a variant of 
this fable, cf. A. M. Bacon and E. C. Parsons, JAFL, 35: 300 (Virginia). 


There was an old colored man working in the woods. When he was 
going home at dinner time he caught a rabbit. As he was walking along, 
looking at it, he said, ‘Well, it’s good to stew, it’s good to fry, it’s good 
to roast.” As he was stroking him down, the old rabbit gave a kick and 
up the hill he ran. As the old man watched him running away, he said, 
‘Damn blue meat anyway.” 
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THE JEW’S DAUGHTER: 
An EXAMPLE OF BALLAD VARIATION 
by FostER B. GRESHAM 


Two new texts of Sir Hugh or The Jew’s Daughter (Child 155) have 
come to light in a quite unexpected way. In the Matoaca Grammar 
School, Chesterfield County, Virginia, children of the second grade are 
allowed occasionally to present original programs arranged by their own 
committees and chairmen. One morning the chairman announced a song 
by a little girl, seven years old, who came to the front of the class and 
sang the traditional ballad The Jew’s Daughter. When asked where she 
had learned it, she replied, ‘““My aunt learned it to my grandma’s child, 
and she learned it to me.” With the help of an older child acquainted 
with the family, the teacher, my sister, Miss Dorothy Gresham, was 
able to interpret the statement of family relationship and locate the aunt 
in the next county (Prince George). A visit to the aunt added a few more 
details to the line of transmission, for it was found that she had learned 
it from a cousin in Apex, Wake County, North Carolina, who in turn 
had learned it from her father. 

When asked to sing the ballad, the aunt became self-conscious and 
refused. She agreed to recite the words and proceeded to give the first 
stanza. Her memory began to falter on the second, and by the time she 
had reached the third stanza she found that it was necessary to add 
music to her words to recall them at all. This necessity overcame her 
embarrassment, and she sang through the rest of the ballad. Then she 
was willing to sing it again and again until the collector could learn the 
tune well enough to take that down too. It is interesting to note that 
in reciting the words, she did not repeat the last line of the first and 
second stanzas; had she not turned to singing, the use of the last line of 
each stanza as a refrain would not have been indicated. The words she 
gave are as follows:! 


It rained a mist, it rained a mist, 
It rained all over the town; 

Two little boys came out to play, 
They tossed their ball around, around, 
They tossed their ball around. 


They tossed the ball too high at first, 
And then they tossed it too low; 
And then it fell in a Jewish yard 
Where no one was allowed to go, to go, 
Where no one was allowed to go. 
1 Sung by Mrs. Ruth Jones, Prince George County, Virginia, February 23, 
1933; title: /t Rained a Mist. 
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The Few’s Daughter: An Example of Ballad Variation. 


A pretty fine miss, she came to the door, 
All dressed in silk so fine. 

“Come in, come in, my pretty little boy, 
You shall have your ball again, again, 
You shall have your ball again.” 


“‘T won’t come in, I won’t come in, 
Unless my playmate comes too; 

For they say when little boys go in, 
They'll never come out again, again, 
They’ll never come out again.”’ 


She showed him a rosy red apple 
And then a blood red peach, 

And then she showed him a diamond ring 
That urged his little heart in, oh in, 
That urged his little heart in. 


She took him by his lily white hand, 
And led him through the hall, 

She led him to her dining room, 
Where no one could hear him call, oh call, 
Where no one could hear him call. 


And then she took a red white towel 
And tied it ’round his chin, 

And then she took a carving knife, 
And cut his little heart in, oh in, 
And cut his little heart in. 


‘“‘Oh, spare my life, oh, spare my life!” 
And then the little boy cried, 

“If ever I should grow to be a man, 
My pleasure shall all be thine, oh thine, 
My pleasure shall all be thine. 


“‘Oh, place a Bible at my head 
And a prayer book at my feet; 

And ever my playmate call for me, 
Pray tell him that I am asleep, asleep, 
Pray tell him that I am asleep. 


‘“‘Oh, place a prayer book at my feet 
And a Bible at my head; 
And ever my mother call for me, 
Pray tell her that I am dead, oh dead, 
Pray tell her that I am dead.” 
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With these words may be compared those noted down from the 
singing of the little school girl: 


It rained a mist, it rained a mist, 
It rained all over the town. 
The little boys came out to play; 

They tossed the ball. 


They taught him the low and then 
They taught him the low high first, 

And then he fell in a Jewish yard 
Where no one was allowed to go, 
Where no one was allowed to go. 


There found a pretty maid came to the door, 
All dressed in nice fine silk. 

She said, ‘‘Come in, my little pretty boy.” 
“T won’t come in unless my playmates come too, 
Unless my playmates come too.”’ 


She showed him a red apple and then 

She showed him a red bloody peach, and then 
She showed him a diamond ring. 

It urge his little heart in, oh in, 

It urge his little heart in. 


She took him by his little white hand, 
She tolled him through the hall; 

She took him to her dining room, 
Where no one could hear his call, 
Where no one could hear his call. 


She took a red and white towel 
And tied it around his chin, 

And then she took a carving knife 
And cut his little heart in, oh in, 
And cut his little heart in. 


‘“‘Oh spare my life, oh spare my life, oh spare my life, 
Until I am dead; 

A pleasant at my feet and a Bible at my head. 
If my playmates call for me, 
Tell them that I am asleep. 


“‘A pleasant at my feet and 
A Bible at my head; 

If my mother call for me, 
Tell her that I am dead.” 


1 Sung by Marie Caudle, second grade, Matoaca School, Chesterfield 
County, Virginia, February 4, 1933; title: Jt Rained a Mist. 
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Here we have a text caught actually in the process of variation. With 
only one agent of transmission between the aunt and the child in school, 
the ‘‘grandma’s child,”’ aged eleven, we can note the beginnings of such 
differences as will probably produce in the course of a number of years of 
oral transmission a considerably different text from the aunt’s. Occasion- 
ally the child has changed the thought by the use of rather unintelligible 
expressions, such as ‘“‘they taught him the low high first” and ‘“‘a pleasant 
at my feet’’; and occasionally she has condensed into one stanza the 
details of two stanzas in the other text. Traces of her failure, or that of 
the grandma’s child, to catch the right word as she learned the ballad are 
in evidence in such cases as the use of /ittle for lily and taught for tossed ; 
and there is the apparent failure to remember some lines and the sub- 
sequent substitution of some other line that seemed to fit in, as in 
the next to the last stanza: “‘Until I am dead” for ‘“‘And then the 
little boy cried.”” Perhaps the conflations of stanzas and the use of some 
of the lengthy lines would not have occurred if the child had learned the 
tune accurately with the words. Her singing, however, was found a bit 
too complicated for one to note down the tune; there were variations 
for each stanza wherever her failure to remember the words correctly had 
caused a breaking down in the regular rhythm. The variations are 
apparently of her own composition; yet she has memorized them and 
seems to sing each stanza the same way each time. She did not learn the 
ballad for the special occasion of the school program; she said that she 
had known it for a “‘long, long time’’ and added that every time she 
reached the line ‘‘And cut his little heart in,” her sister would cry because 
‘ft hurt her feelings.”’ 

These two texts show rather close resemblances to the F version of the 
ballad in A. K. Davis’s Traditional Ballads of Virginia, which was also 
learned by its singer from a person in North Carolina (Guilford County). 
Another person reporting this version from North Carolina (Wilkes 
County) gave certain minor variations which compare with those in our 
texts. Very similar also is the text given in The Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, Vol. XV, p. 195, from a copy in The New York Tribune for 
August 17, 1902. 

The tune sung by Mrs. Jones is as follows: 
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JACK A KENT: 
THE EVOLUTION OF A FOLK FIGURE 


by J. W. ASHTON 


The ways and reputations of magicians are curious and difficult to 
explain. Faust found both Marlowe and Goethe to give him a sort of 
immortality, albeit an immortality singed by fire and oppressed with 
sulphurous fumes. The pleasant necromantic pranks of Roger Bacon 
were kept alive for us in Greene’s comedy of Friar Bacon and Friary 
Bungay. But an almost infinite number of lesser magicians, no less great 
than Faust and Bacon in their own day, found no such successful press 
agents and have dropped out of all but folk memory. There was Peter 
Fabell, for instance, the Merry Devil of Edmonton, who, like these other 
two, had both a play and a book to celebrate his merits. And one John 
a Kent had his days of glory and of local fame not simply as a trafficker 
with the devil but as well (and in this he surpassed poor Faust) as the 
outwitter of that old Root of Evil. It is perhaps only chance that 
determined that these latter two should be all but forgotten while their 
originally no greater fellow craftsmen were immortalized. Or perhaps it 
was their very strength which brought on oblivion, for it was Faust’s 
defeat by the devil that attracted both Marlowe and Goethe. John a 
Kent’s story is complete enough, however, for us to be able to see not only 
his character as a magician but also the way in which from historical 
fact folk tradition and folk character develop. 

We begin in the last years of the fourteenth and the early years of the 
fifteenth centuries. The last years and death of Owen Glendower, the 
great Welsh chieftain, present one of history’s many unsolved problems.! 
His daughter had married Sir John Scudamore who lived at Kentchurch 
in Herefordshire. For many years the parish priest of Kentchurch was 
under the protection of this same Scudamore family. He was a Welsh- 
man; what was more, he was a poet, who delighted in writing satirical 
poems on the friars and on the clergy in general. Perhaps from wiseacres 
in the village, who were able to put two and two together, perhaps from 
later and less distinct traditions there grew the belief that this parson 
John and the great Owen were one and the same person, that the Welsh 
chief had not starved in his own native hills, deserted by his old retainers, 
but that he had sought aid and shelter with his daughter and her husband 
in this small town near the border; that like many a refugee from the 
law he sought refuge from his enemies in their own land and lived there 
as John a Kent, parish priest and poet of parts, to the ripe old age of a 
hundred and twenty. 


1 Biographical material on Glendower and Kent is drawn chiefly from 
the D. N. B. On the confusion of Kent and Glendower see also the note by 
“Seleucus” in N. and Q., ser. I, vol. iv, p. 119. 
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That such was not actually the case seems certain, but the legend 
illustrates the myth-making tendency throughout the career of many a 
necromancer besides John a Kent. Other elements were added to in- 
crease the fabulous character of the man. While Kent may not himself 
have been a Lollard (on this point there is little agreement), he apparently 
showed in his Latin theological works sympathy with Sir John Oldcastle, 
who himself left a robust tradition behind him. 

The ascertainable facts about Kent’s life are not very many. That he 
“flourished” about 1400 is certain, but even the place of his birth is not 
known with absolute certainty. It seems to have been either at Cwm 
Tridwr in the parish of Egllwisilan or at Kilgerran in Pembrokeshire. 
Passing from the tutelage of his uncle to become a farm hand, ill treated, 
he fled to Kentchurch, where he was taken under the wing of the Scuda- 
mores. By them he was sent to Oxford, whence he went in time as parish 
priest first to Newcastle Emlyn and later back to Kentchurch, where he 
evidently settled down to his parish duties and to the writing of Welsh 
poetry and Latin theology to the day of his death. But he was no 
common, dull, complacent parish priest, of that we may be sure. Early 
in the seventeenth century Owen the topographer says of him in his 
Description of Pembrokeshire:+ 


John a Kent a famouse Doctour of divinitie as appeareth by his 
devyne workes wch will not be forgotten till the worldes ende. he was 
a learned poett wherein he had a favoure of nature, and therefore hath 
in the welshe tongue left manye notable workes, he lived in the tyme of 
king Richard 3; as mr hollingshed noteth, He was borne in the lordshipp of 
Kilgarran in Penbrokeshere, as appeareth by some of his owne workes. .. 


In all this there is matter enough to develop into legends of a more than 
human figure, one whose powers transcended those of the mortals with 
whom he associated, and hence, by an easy reckoning, of the devil himself. 
Additional impetus was given to the legend-making process, however, by 
the fact that there had been an earlier John a Kent, a Franciscan high 
in his order, renowned for his wisdom and reputed to have performed 
miracles, which are, when all is said and done, only the workings of 
white magic. It seems almost certain that he became confused in the 
popular mind (as he was in the learned) with the parish priest who also 
excelled in knowledge and who had an aura of mystery about him; so 
legends grew apace. What the exact nature of the earliest ones was we 
cannot be certain. That there were hints that the priest was associated 
with the devil in some way is so inevitable that we are not surprised to 
find later assertions to that effect. It seems likely too that Kent’s name 
came to be linked not so much with the Scudamores as with others more 
famed in legend in the west country along the borders of Wales, perhaps 


1 Henry Owen, Description of Pembrokeshire, London, 1892. Cymmrodo- 
tion Record Series no. 1, p. 225. Owen’s editor mentions a poetical contest 
between Kent and another Welshman, Rhys Goch Eryri. 
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particularly with that Ranulph of Chester about whom there were rimes 
in the time of Piers Plowman.+ 

That tales were told and that the myth grew actively and vigorously 
for the next hundred and fifty years or so is witnessed by the next 
appearance of Kent, his first and last in literature. Sometime between 
1590 and 1595 Anthony Munday, poet, translator, pamphleteer, and spy, 
wrote a play whose chief character was our Welsh poet, now a potent 
magician but no poet at all, pitting his skill against that of a Scotch 
necromancer, John a Cumber, in a magic contest. John a Kent,? the play 
in which he appears, is not a great drama, but it is interesting as present- 
ing the middle stage in the career of Kent. Quite certainly designed 
to compete with Greene’s much better known play of Friar Bacon, it 
tells the age old story of the efforts of two young ladies, Sidanen, daughter 
of Llwellen, Prince of Wales, and Marian, daughter of Ranulph, Earl of 
Chester, to elope with their slightly ineffectual Welsh lovers in defiance 
of the wishes of the ladies’ parents. The Welsh lovers call to their aid 
John a Kent, by this time a true folk figure, but the ladies’ relatives 
and intended husbands, not to be outdone so easily, import from Scotland 
a magician claimed to be no less famous than his Welsh opponent, one 
John a Cumber — about whom we can as yet discover nothing at all. 
There ensues a series of contests conducted for the most part in perfectly 
gentlemanly fashion, in which with the aid of only the whitest of white 
magic: disguising, the production of curious mists, magic music, and 
other such paraphernalia, first Kent, then Cumber is successful in 
enticing the ladies away to their lovers or in getting them back to their 
parents as the case may be. Kent is finally successful, however ; Cumber 
acknowledges himself beaten and the ladies are given to the suitors 
whom they love. Most of the material in the play undoubtedly grows 
out of popular tradition. Lord Ranulph of Chester was probably that 
Ranulph de Blundeville, Earl of Chester, one of the protectors of the 
young king Henry III at the beginning of the thirteenth century, who 
was almost a legendary figure in his own life time and whose name, as 
was said, was mentioned in Piers Plowman along with that of Robin 
Hood as the subject of popular rimes. 

We get two distinct views of Kent in the play, one through the eyes 
of the nobles, who are the chief characters, and the other through the 
rustics, who present the low comedy. In the case of neither is he any 
longer parish priest, poet, Lollard, controversialist, but an out-and-out 


1 In excuse for not having learned his lesson Sloth says: I kan rymes of 
Robyn Hood, / And Randolph, Erle of Chestre. Passus vii, 1. 11. 

2 No early printed text of the play survives if it ever existed. J. P. Collier 
edited it for the Old Shakespeare Society in 1851; a facsimile of the MS. was 
included by J. S. Farmer in his Tudor Facsimile Texts, vol. 105; and an 
excellent edition was prepared for the Malone Society by Miss Muriel St. 
Clare Byrne in 1923. 
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magician, a practiser, as was suggested above, not of that black magic 
which involves too close contact with the devil and consequent loss of 
one’s soul, but of the less dangerous white magic consisting of spells and 
clever tricks which grow out of the magician’s own knowledge. There 
is no conjuration, no spending of effort; all is simple, natural. Nor 
is there here any of the restless questioning, the philosophic concern 
with knowledge and life that proved Faust’s downfall. Kent is not 
interested in knowledge that will be power; he is the stage magician, 
content to mystify and outwit, with no concern for his own or for any 
one else’s soul. He shows the same apparent pleasure in his work that 
the vaudeville magician used to in the days when his kind thrived. 

To the rustics he is a potent magician, leagued with the devil and 
possessing supernatural powers that make him a dangerous member of 
the community. Stout Englishmen as they are, Hugh and Turnop, two 
of the leaders of the band of country folk, hesitate before the prospect of 
scorning him. 


Hugh. Ile tell ye what Sir, if it be true that is spoken, marie I will not 
stand to it, a man were better deale with the best man in the countrey, 
then with Maister Iohn a Kent, he neuer goes abroad without a bushell of 
deuilles about him, that if one speak but an ill woord of him, he knows 
it by and by, and it is no more, but send out one of his deuilles, and 
whers the man then? nay, God blesse me from him. (1039—44) 


And Turnop agrees in his charges against the magician: 


Indeed Sir, Master Iohn hath dealt but euen so with me in times past, 
harke ye Sir, I neuer kist wench or playd the good fellowe, as sometimes 
ye know fleshe & bloode will be frayle, but my wife hath knowen on it 
ere I came home, and it could not be but by some of his flying deuilles. 


(1055 —59) 


Finally Thomas Tabrer promises to bring to torment Kent ‘“‘such a 
crewe of wenches on whom his deuilles have tolde lies and tales that your 
hart would burst to heare how they will vse him.” (1075—77) Ina 
later scene, the actual flouting of John a Cumber, who the rustics think 
is John a Kent, a Boy contributes his objections: 


...doost thou remember how many iniuries from time to time thou 
hast doone me? first in sending thy deuilles to tell lyes and tales of me, 
then making my dame to cudgell me, and lastly to pinch me black and 
blewe when I neuer offended thee... (1370—73) 


To them he is a typical country spirit, a close relative to Robin Good- 
fellow, known in every parish as a rascally practical joker, a spirit on 
whose shoulders is placed the blame for all the petty ills and annoyances 
of the community. He is master, not simply equal, of devils. But the 
tustics are not concerned particularly with the sources of his magic, 
the means that he uses, other than his ‘‘basketful of devils.’’ That they 
were right in their conception of his mischief-making tendencies is shown 
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by Kent’s own plans to complicate the lovers’ affairs as soon as they 
think that all is well. 

To the noblemen he appears in two roles, with the result that there is 
a very real inconsistency in the early pictures of him in the play. In the 
company of his ‘‘master,” Sir Gosselin Denvyl, he enters, commanding 
Griffin and Powys to ‘‘stand and deliver’’ as if he were a highwayman. 
All this proves to be but a joke, however, for he immediately assumes his 
true character and the excited lovers are assured by Denvy] that 


full of conceit he is, and deeply seene 
in secret artes, to woork for your avayle (106—7) 


and Kent himself avows that he can 


from foorth the vaultes beneathe 
call vp the ghostes of those long since deceast 
or from the vpper region of the ayre 
fetche swift wingde spirits to effect [his] will (108 —111) 


as easily as his interrogator can sit down to do justice to a supper of 
venison and afterwards lie down to rest. It is from his rival Cumber, 
however, that we get the fullest picture. 


No my good Lord, Knowe ye one Iohn a Kent ? 
A man whom all this Brittishe Isle admyres: 
for his rare knowledge in the deepest artes? 


talke ye of horses, of men and multitudes ? 
when raise the very powerfullst strength ye can, 
yet all’s too weak to deal with that one man? (671—3, 686—9) 


No such tremendous powers as are suggested here are called for in the 
course of the play; it is enough for him to assume a grey friar’s disguise, 
to make himself look like Cumber, or to produce a “‘silly dazzling mist” 
in order to overcome his adversaries. 

The rustics’ whole basketful of devils appears in the person of Shrimp, 
a Puck-like figure, who shares his master’s delight in mischief-making. 
He is not like Faust’s and Bacon’s “‘boys,”’ simple-witted clowns who 
meddle in their masters’ affairs and serve as foils for their brilliance; 
he is alert as Robin Goodfellow, able to wring himself through the keyhole 
of the castle gate to spy on Cumber, able to play magic music to lead 
either lovers or pursuers away, able to sing a song ‘‘of the brides’ loss,” 
blame for which is fastened on the shoulders of Turnop and his cronies. 
Indeed, through most of the play he furnishes most of the magic, with 
Kent acting as director of the comedy. 

Thus, by the end of the sixteenth century, John a Kent had become 
a not too genial folk figure on whose shoulders were laid all the minor 
aches and pains, all the disreputable rumors of the community. Perhaps 
he escaped a compact with the devil only because his rival, John a 
Cumber, was, according to Kent himself, reputed to have outwitted that 
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old enemy of mankind and made him serve seven years’ apprenticeship. 
Perhaps the feature that most wins our sympatby for him is his interest 
in the love affair. Here he shows himself kindly, for all his delight in the 
setbacks which he receives from Cumber (since they increase the anxiety 
of the lovers). If he has none of the profundity, none of the tragic 
significance of a Dr. Faustus, he has at least the charm of that great 
body of humbler folk figures whose chief mission in life seems to be to 
add to the petty woes and cares of inconsiderate mankind but to comfort 
and assist the worthy. To a marked degree he already resembles Robin 
Goodfellow. 

It is this phase of his character that develops in the folk memory. He 
goes the way of most folk figures, most deities. Their path of glory leads 
not to the grave but to jest and ridicule. Strong man Hercules turns 
drunken braggart; Thor, Thunderer of the Gods, becomes an impudent 
trickster playing practical jokes on the giants in their northern forests; 
even Robin Hood, from being a doughty and invincible outlaw, the 
friend of the poor and the oppressed, becomes a slow-witted bungler, 
beaten and ducked in a brook and beaten again. And even that hellish 
Puck, the great arch enemy of mankind, turns country goblin, more 
interested in his bowl of cream than in dragging souls off to Hell. 

So it is with Kent, though he never has become so degraded as did 
Robin Hood. His reputation in Herefordshire represents him as still 
genial, still alert, and even more powerful than he appears in Munday’s 
play. He has become pure folk figure, more like Shrimp of the play than 
the potent magician there. For the most part he appears as the mis- 
chievous boy well known to folk-lore.? 

He has his local monuments. A cellar is shown in Kentchurch Court, 
where he is reputed to have kept his horses that traversed the air with 
the speed of Lapland witches. A panelled room five hundred years old 
is pointed out as his bedroom. Interest is added to it because on stormy 
nights a ghostly figure is reputed to issue from a recess in the wall. On 
the church at Grosmont are iron spikes on which it is said that Jack 
ordered his liver and lights to be put after his death. (Interestingly, and 
typically, enough the tradition says at Kentchurch Church, but the 
spikes are at Grosmont. Perhaps that is more of Jack’s magic.) A dove 
and a raven were to fight for them; if the dove won, it was to be a sign 
that Jack’s soul was saved. This latter is an indication that at least in 
the popular mind Jack’s associations with the devil did not leave his 
soul unendangered. 

His fame is kept alive, too, by associating him with the origin of 
natural phenomena near Kentchurch. He takes over a story probably 
originally told of Robin Hood and Little John. In the parishes of 


1 The following details are taken from Ella Mary Leather’s Folk-Lore of 
Herefordshire Collected from Oral and Printed Sources, Hereford, 1912. 
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Canon Pyon and King’s Pyon are small hills called Robin Hood’s Butts, 
which are sometimes explained as having been made when Jack and the 
devil ‘threw spadefuls of earth from Burton Hill to see who could throw 
further.’’ These formed the Butts, with Jack’s the outermost. Or in 
explanation of the White Rocks at Garway we are told that the devil, 
carrying a load of stones in his apron to help Jack stop a weir for a fish 
pond, spilled his load as he came over Garway Hill. At that moment the 
cock crew; so he had to go home leaving the stones where they had fallen. 

Nor were these Jack’s only associations with the ‘‘old un.” In a group 
of folk tales which show him as much more intimate with the arch fiend 
than he appears to be at any other time, we see him, Jacob-like, arranging 
to divide a drove, not of sheep, but of pigs with the devil. Since Jack 
was to have those with curly tails, he fed them plenty of beans, but their 
tails remaining straight, he drove the pigs through water to set the proper 
kink. Again, in reaping they agree that each shall have as much of the 
grain as he cuts. Jack puts harrow tines in the devil’s patch which blunt 
his scythe and enable Jack to get most of the crop. Finally there is the 
old trick of dividing the crop so that Jack gets the tops and the devil 
gets the butts. Jack plants wheat. Not to be outdone a second time, 
the devil takes the tops at the next planting, but this time Jack plants 
turnips and the devil has to be content with turnip greens. 

So in the course of some five or six hundred years the scholar and poet 
and clergyman has become an elf, clever and tricky rather than wise, 
definitely a folk figure. One bit of his magician’s apparatus has been left 
to him. As one teller of tales remarked at the end of his account, “‘But 
Jack always used a little black stick, hollow at one end,’’ — the magic 
wand of Prospero and of all other good magicians, I suppose. Thus too 
he appears in legends of his death: pure folk tradition, used of other 
magicians than Kent, that he, a wizard in league with the devil, sold his 
body to the latter, whetber it was buried in the church or out of the 
church. Before he died he arranged that his body should be placed in 
a hole in the church wall, hence neither within nor without the church, 
and so even in death he outwitted the devil. 
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Mademoiselle from Armentieres. 


MADEMOISELLE FROM ARMENTIERES 
by MELBERT B. Cary, JR. 


Despite the hundreds of histories of the World War, it is hard for a 
student today to form a true or really adequate picture of the daily life 
of a common soldier. The song, ‘““Mademoiselle from Armentiéres,” 
otherwise known as ‘“‘Hinky, Dinky, Parlez-Vous,”’ preserves, however, 
the soldiers’ own comment upon the war. For the historian, interested in 
obtaining a cross-section of the mind of the average soldier in the A. E.F., 
the song is invaluable. It can be accepted at face value because (1) it was 
contemporaneous, (2) it was spontaneous and unstudied, not composed to 
serve any purpose but entertainment, and (3) it was the work of no single 
author, but hundreds, a cross-section of the whole A. E. F. It is primarily 
a reflection of the life and thoughts of the common soldier, customarily 
inarticulate, and therefore of special value. 

The song was not original with the A. E. F. The tune was sung some 
fifty years ago in the British Army as ‘‘Skiboo.’”’ Major Charles Ffoulkes, 
C. B., O. B. E., D. Litt., etc., late Secretary of the Imperial War 
Museum in London, among many others, vividly recalled singing it some 
forty years ago (1891). One of the rare printed appearances of this early 
version was contributed to the Journal of American Folklore by Col. 
G. E. Laidlaw!; another appeared in ‘“Tommies Tunes,” a collection of 
British army songs issued in London in 1917. Only four verses are given 
there, accompanied by the following explanatory note: “‘A well-purged 
and diminutive version of a famous heirloom of the British army; in its 
original state consists of about forty verses.” 

The verses follow: 


Two German officers crossed the Rhine, 
Skiboo, skiboo, 

Two German officers crossed the Rhine, 
Skiboo, skiboo, 

These German officers crossed the Rhine 

To love the women and taste the wine, 
Skiboo, Skiboo, Skiboodley boo, 

Skidam, dam, dam. 


They came to an inn on top of a rise, 
Skiboo, skiboo, 
A famous French inn of stupendous size, 
Skiboo, skiboo, 
They saw a maiden all dimples and sighs, 
The two together said ‘“Damn her eyes.” 
Skiboo, Skiboo, Skiboodley boo, 
Skidam, dam, dam. 
' “Snippo,” J AFL, 36: 300, with note on the parody-translation of Uhland’s 
“Der Wirtin Téchterlein.” 
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Oh, landlord, you’ve a daughter fair, 
Skiboo, skiboo, 

Oh, landlord, you’ve a daughter fair, 
Skiboo, skiboo, 

Oh, landlord, you’ve a daughter fair, 
With lily-white arms and golden hair, 
Skiboo, Skiboo, Skiboodley boo, 

Skidam, dam, dam. 


Nein, nein, mein Herr, she’s far too young, 
Skiboo, skiboo, 

Nein, nein, mein Herr, she’s far too young, 
Skiboo, skiboo, 

Mais non, mon pére, I’m not so young — 

I’ve often been kissed by the farmer’s son, 
Skiboo, Skiboo, Skiboodley boo, 

Skidam, dam, dam. 


The origin of Skiboo is obscure. One non-commissioned officer from 
a Gloucestershire regiment remembered the song perfectly and was of the 
opinion that the title Skiboo referred to some ‘‘bogey”’ or superstition 
prevalent in Egypt. Another theory is that the “‘daughter’’ was origi- 
nally a girl spy during the war of the Spanish Succession, 1702 —1713, in 
Flanders, when the Duke of Marlborough, then head of the British and 
Allied Intelligence Service, made use of her services. 

The American troops, brigaded with the British in 1917, were quick to 
pick up the tune of this well-known and established song of the British 
army, and composed their own verses. They were made up, sung, and all 
but the best forgotten. Every incident of local importance could be 
lampooned, and was. The song grew exuberantly and spontaneously. 
No one will ever know how many verses were improvised, sung and 
subsequently lost, but they numbered thousands, for almost every unit 
contributed its quota. Some of them were printed in 1921 in this journal. 

Several topics found expression in the verses. One group, of which 
some at least are among the first that found favor in the A. E. F., were 
comments upon the habits of the armies of other nations. The following 
expresses the doughboy’s amazement that grown men should drink tea 
in the afternoon, and at the same time carries a genuine tribute to the 
fighting prowess of the English. 


The English are a funny race, 
Parlez-vous, 

The English are a funny race, 
Parlez-vous, 


1 See “Communal Composition of Ballads in the A. E. F.”’ by Mr. Atcheson 
L. Hench, JAFL, 34: 386—g for the tune of Hinky-Dinky. 
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Mademoiselle from Armentiéres. 


They fight like hell ’till half-past three 
And then knock off for a cup of tea, 
Hinky dinky parlez-vous. 


The French troops, on the other hand, are lampooned as follows: 


The Frogs don’t work either day or night, 
Parlez-vous, 

They gotta get drunk before they’ll fight, 
Parlez-vous, 

When you took over from the French, 

Put chloride of lime in every trench, 
Hinky dinky parlez-vous. 


The Germans do not appear as villains: 


Oh, I don’t know why I totes dis gun, 
I ain’t got nothing against the Hun. 


A great number of verses lampoon the officers of the army: 


The General won the Croix de Guerre, 
But the son of a bitch wasn’t even there. 


The ration cart comes up each day, 
We get what the officers throw away. 


The officers get the pie and cake, 
And all we get is the belly-ache. 


The Captain is a bloody funk, 
He’s yellow sober and worse when drunk. 


The Adjutant, he’s a son-of-a-B, 
And the biggest dud in the whole armee. 


Oh, Col. Jinx was a hell of a guy, 
He stayed in Toul while his men marched by. 


Oh, the C. O. wants a Croix de Guerre 
For sitting around in an office chair. 


Only second in bitterness are the verses describing the “Y”’: 


The ‘“‘Y’”’ men gave us smokes and socks, 
Parlez-vous, 

They gave us chocolate by the box, 
Parlez-vous, 

They gave us whatever they couldn’t sell, 

And we love them all — we do like hell! 

Hinky dinky parlez-vous. 
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The discomforts of life in the trenches are described in many verses, 
scores of which are not printable. The following may serve as samples: 
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The Y. M. C. A. went over the top, 
They thought they heard a nickle drop. 


The Y. M. C. A. went over the top, 
To give the General a chocolate drop. 


The Y. M. C. A. went over the top, 
To charge you double for what you got. 


The Y. M. C. A., they went to France, 
But all they did was diddle and dance. 


The Y. M. C. A., they saved my soul, 
Yes they did — in a pig’s ass hole! 


It’s twelve long rainy months or more, 
I wasted hunting for this damned war. 


Oh, we came over to fight the Hun, 
And all we do is clean the gun. 


With the Engineers I went to France, 
Parlez-vous, 

In a soldier’s coat and civilian pants, 
Parlez-vous, 

When we got to France we had to sweat, 

They hadn’t discovered shell-shock yet, 
Hinky dinky parlez-vous. 


They call it ‘Sunny France’”’ over here, 
But the sun don’t shine but once a year. 


Comments on events back home in America are mostly concerned with 


prohibition: 


She ain’t here; we want our beer, 
I don’t think we’ll get it this year. 


Dempsey helped to build a ship 
But couldn’t see the ocean trip. 


As is well known, however, many of the verses of ‘‘Mademoiselle from 
Armentiéres,”’ the name by which the song was eventually known every- 
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where among the A. E. F., concerned the heroine of its title. She was not 
without rivals: Mademoiselle from Baccarat, Mademoiselle from Houd- 
lincourt, Mademoiselle from St. Nazaire, Mademoiselle from Orleans, 
Mademoiselle from Is-sur-Tille, and Mademoiselle from Gay Paree, 
besides many more. Mademoiselle from Armentiéres, however, was the 
prototype. 

According to the story of an eye-witness, Mr. W. L. Howard, formerly 
of the 21st Division (British), her popularity was British before it was 
American. This division was stationed in the town of Armentiéres, De- 
partment of Pas-de-Calais, in November, 1915. Although scarcely more 
than a kilometer from the German trenches, Armentiéres then held a 
civilian population of over two thousand, this extraordinary situation 
being due to an informal reciprocal amenity whereby the Germans 
refrained from shelling Armentiéres, while the British withheld their fire 
from a similar headquarters town behind the German lines. This ar- 
rangement continued until 1917. 

Mr. Howard reports that his division was preceded by the 50th Division 
(British), which boasted a theatrical troupe. In their show they utilized 
as part of the cast two locai French girls, employees of the Pont de Nieppe 
Laundry. These girls, who spoke broken English, sang during the show 
and were billed with heartless anonymity upon the program as Mlle. 
Glycerine and Mlle. Analine. Here was the inspiration for Mlle. from 
Armentiéres. No wonder she was described in conflicting terms — there 
were two originals! 

After the departure of the 50th Division, both girls were pressed into 
service by the theatrical troupe of the 21st Division, of which Mr. Howard 
was a member, and their stage names were changed to Mlle. Vaseline and 
Mile. Lanoline. Their real names are lost to fame. 

The following verses must not be understood as accurately descriptive 
of these two individuals. Characteristics vary depending upon the good 
or ill luck of the soldier responsible for the verse. Usually Mademoiselle 
is described as one endowed by nature with somewhat less than her fair 
share of attraction, and to whom, consequently, the arrival of the Ameri- 
can army was a heaven-sent opportunity: 


Oh, Mademoiselle from Armentiéres, 
Parlez-vous, 

Oh, Mademoiselle from Armentiéres, 
Parlez-vous, 

Oh, Mademoiselle from Armentiéres, 

She hadn’t been kissed in forty years, 
Hinky dinky parlez-vous. 


She never had had much chance for fun 
Till the Yanks came over with lots of mon. 
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She might have been young for all we knew 
When Napoleon flopped at Waterloo. 


Mademoiselle is as bright as a jewel, 
She knows some things not taught in school. 


She could beg a franc, a drink, a meal, 
But it wasn’t because of her sex appeal. 


She tried to vamp all the fighting Yanks, 
’Cause she thought they all owned N. Y. banks. 


Cigarette coupons she took from the Yanks, 
She thought they were just as good as francs. 


With the innkeeper of the original Skiboo version metamorphosed into 
a French farmer and the German soldier into an American marine, we 
have the genesis of a whole sequence of unquotable verses in the best 
Skiboo tradition, carrying the development into the next generation and 
concluding with: 


The little Marine he grew and he grew, 
Parlez-vous, 

The little Marine he grew and he grew, 
Parlez-vous, 

He grew up broke and without a sou, 

And now he’s part of the army, too. 
Hinky dinky parlez-vous. 


Though unknown in the French army and the American navy, Made- 
moiselle from Armentiéres reigned through the whole of the American 
overseas army. It is, nevertheless, surprising to find her influence in 
North Russia. Here the 339th Infantry of the 85th Division, known as 
the Polar Bears, were stationed at Archangel in September, 1918. The 
only verse attributed to them is Slavic to the core, but unmistakably a 
descendant of Mademoiselle from Armentiéres. It runs: 


Oh, Barishna from Ust Padink, 
Sdrouts-witz-u, 

Oh, Barishna from Ust Padink, 
Sdrouts-witz-u, 

Oh, Barishna from Ust Padink 

If you don’t wash your feet they’ll surely stink, 
Spaseeba, Dobra, Sdrouts-witz-u. 
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Mr. Evan H. Knox, formerly of ‘‘A’’ Company, 339th Infantry, to 
whom I am indirectly indebted for this verse, has explained that a 
barishna is a Russian girl, ust means “‘over’” and padenga ‘“‘river,” Ust 
Padenga on the Vaga River being the scene of the opening of the big 
offensive known as the Seven Days’ Battle. The refrain is made up, in 
part, of the words most readily picked up by the soldier, just as parlez- 
vous was incorporated into the French version. Thus dobra means “‘good 
one” and spaseeba “‘thank you,” while sdrouts-witz-u is a corruption of a 
Russian greeting equivalent to ‘‘good morning.” 

The composition of verses did not cease with the Armistice, or even 
with the return home of the A. E. F. It is necessary, therefore, to exercise 
constant vigilance in identifying the post-war product. Many of the most 
heart-felt of these deplored prohibition: 


The doughboy went to the bloody war, 
Parlez-vous, 

The doughboy went to the bloody war, 
Parlez-vous, 

And while he was out there bucking the line, 

They gypped him back home of his beer and wine, 
Hinky dinky parlez-vous. 


The poor old vine we'll have to drape 
With ribbons fine and dull black crepe. 


We fought for the cause of liberty, 
Parlez-vous, 

We fought to make all nations free, 
Parlez-vous, 

But while we fought across the foam, 

Freedom was killed by Congress at home, 
Hinky dinky parlez-vous. 


So we took a boat and came back here, 
Parlez-vous, 

But some dirty dog had swiped our beer, 
Parlez-vous, 

Now we done our job and done it well, 

And I wish Mr. Volstead was frying in Hell, 
Hinky dinky parlez-vous. 


Other verses breathe a certain nostalgia: 


There are a million married men 
Who want to go back to France again. 
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Where are the girls who used to swarm 
About me in my uniform ? 


The war was long, the war was hard, 
But thank the Lord for French pinard. 


The booze they got ain’t fit to drink, 
Parlez-vous, 

It’s made of wood alcohol and ink, 
Parlez-vous, 

On bootleg we won’t take a chance, 

I wish to God we were back in France, 
Hinky dinky parlez-vous. 


Twas a hell of a war, as we recall, 
But still, *twas better than none at all. 


As a final quotation, it may be well to give the second most popular 
verse of all: 
When we're mustered out we'll tell 
The regular army to go to hell! 


It is hoped that those who can supply further verses, particularly those 
who can help in tracing the lost verses of Skiboo, will lend their assistance. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


VALPARISO AND LILY WHITE. — The following story was told by a Dutch 
girl to the Corson children with their knitting work, and told by Grandma 
Harriet Corson Harris to her children and grandchildren. 


Once upon a time there lived an old miser, way up somewhere near the 
North Pole, named Mr. Barbab, and he wanted some servants, and a girl 
named Lily White came along and hired out to him. After some time his 
wife died and Jeft him alone. His house was filled with all sorts of choice 
things, bags of gold, and so forth, that he felt he must have a boy to help 
do the work, as he was getting old. 

He hired a boy who came along, named Valpariso. He told him he wanted 
him to work on the place and do the chores about the house. One morning 
he sent the boy out to clean the stable and to find a ring (as a test of his 
faithfulness) that his wife had lost before she died. So he went out with a big 
barn shovel to clean the stable, but it filled as fast as he shovelled it out, 
and the harder he worked, the more there seemed to be. The old man had 
told him not to come back to the house until he found the ring, so when noon 
came Lily White blew the horn but he dared not go in. After blowing it 
several times, she went to the stable and found him crying and sobbing, 
saying the barn filled faster than he could shovel and he could not do 
the work. 

So Lily White, who was a sort of witch, told him that she possessed a 
secret ring which she could rub and have it do anything for her, so she took 
the shovel and began to work and soon the stable was cleaned and the rin 
was found. They went back to the house to eat, and the old man was gla 
to get the ring and told the boy if he would always work like that and be 
faithful, he would keep him and pay him well, but if he ever disobeyed him, 
he would have his life. He was to go to the stable to take care of the horses, 
Old Blackie, Whitee, and Brownie, and feed the two big black dogs, Bingo 
and Bango, who were very fierce, to chop the wood, make the fires, lock 
the house at night, and then he could go to bed. 

The next day the old man called him again and told him he had another 
task for him, and if he was faithful and accomplished the task he would 
reward him, but if not he would let the dogs bite off his head. He was sent 
down to the meadows to mow and find a chain which was lost there many 
years before. The boy went down and began his mowing, but as fast as he 
mowed, the grass grew up again, and he was discouraged. He worked on, 
and mowed and mowed and mowed, but he could find no chain. 

By and by Lily White slipped out of the house and came down to the 
meadow to see how he was getting on and found him crying. He said he was 
afraid to return on account of the master, but he was hungry and felt it was 
no use to look for the chain any longer. Lily White liked Valpariso and felt 
sorry for him and told him to sit down and get rested and she would mow 
a while. So she began her work and at each stroke down went the grass and 
soon the chain was found. There was great rejoicing then. Valpariso felt that 
he owed it all to Lily White and began to feel that she was the loveliest crea- 
ture in the world. She told him that he must be sure and not let the old 
man know she had helped him, or he would kill her, but to pretend he had 
found it himself. This he did, and the old man was pleased and called him 
a smart and faithful boy, but told him to tell him no lies or he would let 
the dogs eat him up. 

Soon after, the old man called Valpariso to him a third time, and told 
him that he had still another task for him to perform. In the woods near by 
was a certain tree from which the bark Ned been stripped and the lower 
limbs were gone but at the top was a bird’s nest with some eggs in it and 
these eggs he wanted for his breakfast the next day and he must bring them. 
Valpariso set off to the woods and found the tree easily enough but how 
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was he to climb it? He tried and tried but as the bark was off there was 
nothing to hold on to, and he _— slipping back. He wished for Lily White. 
She had helped him before and he felt that she was his only salvation. Lily 
White was quite busy that morning and found it difficult to slip away, as 
the old man was very suspicious and kept watching every step she took. 

But at last, making some excuse about going for water, she got out of the 
house and off to the woods and soon came to the tree where Valpariso was, 
“Well, Valpariso, how are you getting on?” she called to him. “Oh, Lily 
White, I am so glad you have come. Indeed, indeed, I can never get these 
eggs and the master will surely kill me this time.” So Lily White thought a 
while and at last made a plan. She said, “I will take off my fingers and make 
pegs of them for you to climb up on, then you can get the nest, but you must 
be very careful and step lightly upon them or they will break.’’ So Valpariso 
and Lily White stuck the fingers in the tree and got the eggs, which he put 
in his shirt. But alas! in coming down again he stepped too heavily and the 
last peg, the little finger of the left hand, was broken. This grieved Valpariso 
very much and both were frightened for fear of the old man. 

They went back to the house and Lily White comforted Valpariso as best 
she could, saying it did not pain her much and if only she could conceal it 
from the old man, all would go well. The old man was pleased with the eggs 
and asked Valpariso how he got them and went through the same praise and 
also the same threats if he told him any lies. 

When the time came for dinner, Lily White cooked the eggs and came in 
to wait on table, wearing a glove on her left hand. Soon the old man spied it 
and asked her what the matter was. She told him she had burned her hand 
but this would not satisfy him and he made her take off her glove to let him 
see it. When he saw the broken finger, he exclaimed, ‘‘Ha! I have caught you, 
you lying witch, you and Valpariso have cheated me and I will have you 
both killed.’ Poor Lily was frightened and begged that he would let them 
go, but the old man was hard and cruel, and said he would have their lives. 

After the dinner dishes were washed, he sent them down to the cellar to 
get two big soap kettles which were there and to fill them with lye and put 
them over the stove. He set the dogs to watch them so they could not run 
away. Then he called for his wine which Lily White mixed for him and made 
it very strong. After he had drunk it, he told them to go down into the 
cellar and jump into the kettles, Valpariso in one and she in the other, and 
that they would be boiled into soap. 

Valpariso was very much frightened, for they could not escape on account 
of the dogs which the old man had unchained. Lily White told him they must 
pretend to do just as the old man said but she thought they might outwit 
him as she had given him so much wine. She knew where he kept the keys and 
she got them. She had prepared the kettles of lye over the fire as he had 
told her, but they would not jump in. She got some meat for the dogs and 
poisoned it. They ate it greedily and were soon quiet. Then she, with Val- 
pariso to help, lifted one dog into a kettle, telling Valpariso to cry and 
scream as she did so to make the old man think it was he, and then they 
would put the other dog in and she would cry and scream herself. 

By this time the old man was too drunk to move and only laughed and 
swore while he supposed they were being scalded. After all was quiet, he 
fell into a drunken slumber. Then Lily White stole silently upstairs, and, 
watching her chance, stole his keys and opened the chest where the gold 
and money were kept and took as much as both could carry. Then they went 
to the stable and stole the white horse which was the fleetest and best in 
the stable, and, both mounting upon it, they rode away. 

HENRIETTA CORSON HARRIS. 

Springfield, Mass. 


ANALOGUES TO THE MAK Story. — So far no very great number of 
parallels to the comic episode in the Towneley Secunda Pastorum has been 
adduced. In 1930, Miss Milicent Carey published a discussion of the few 
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analogues which had been mentioned previously and added several more,} 
and in 1932, Dr. Bartlett Jere Whiting found a new analogue in Macrobius’ 
Saturnalia.2 In Professor Stith Thompson’s monumental Motif-Index of 
Folk-Literature, of which the first three volumes, containing Mdrchentypen 
A-H, have already appeared,*® the story of the Mak type will be listed as 
K 537; we shall not have long to wait, then, before we receive either more 
parallels to the Mak story or at least sound assurance that the few parallels 
which we have already are quite or very nearly all that exist. It is possible, 
however, that the second of the two analogues described below has escaped 
Professor Thompson, although it is drawn from a rich mine of popular fable 
and superstition — the Congressional Record. 

My first analogue appears in the Cuentos Asturianos of Aurelio de Llano 
Roza de Ampudia!*: 

A poor man steals a priest’s pig and kills it. When the justices approach 
to search his house, he puts the pig into a cradle. When the justices enter he 
rocks the cradle and sings a ‘‘lullaby,”’ 

Ea, ea, 
pan de la aldea! 


Ora, ora, 
pan de la Pola! 


Questioned by the justices, he offers to eat what is in the cradle if the pig is 
in his house. The justices leave, and the thief makes good his offer. 


The second story, although it omits the thief’s offer to eat his “child,” is 
otherwise closer to the Towneley episode, inasmuch as it makes the thief 
attempt to balk the search by pretending that there is illness in his house 
and inasmuch as the searchers find him out and do so when, over his protests, 
they look into the cradle. It was told by Senator J. Thomas Heflin in the 
course of a speech before the Senate of the United States, on April 26, 1932. 
The thief is an ‘old negro down in Arkansas,”’ who 
steals a pig from Mr. Jones, kills it, and takes it home. He puts it in a cradle 
and covers it with quilts. When the officers approach he rocks the cradle 
and sings a lullaby, ‘‘Doan’ you cry little baby; you'll be an angel by and by.”’ 
The officers search the house. At last they make for the cradle, but the old 
darky begs them not to touch the covers: the baby is nearly dead with 
“pneumony”’ and light and air will kill it. The officers, however, do lift the 
quilts and the old darky leaps out of the door and races away across the 
fields as fast as he can go.® 


It will certainly be doubted whether the first, and perhaps also whether the 
second, of these tales could have come from the Towneley play by whatever 


1 The Wakefield Group in the Towneley Cycle, Hesperia, XI, Gottingen, 
Pp. 175—184. 

* Speculum, VII, 552. 

* Simultaneously published as Vols. XIX-XXI of Indiana University 
Studies (1932-1933) and as F. F. Communications, Nos. 106-108 (Helsinki, 
1932-1934). 

‘Madrid, 1925, pp. 159—160. 

5 Record of the 72d Congress, First Session, p. 8942. 
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devious route. These versions tend to make more evident the probability, 
acknowledged, I believe, by most students of the Towneley cycle, that the 
Mak story was originally a folk tale. 


H. M. SMYsEr. 
Connecticut College. 


Mr. Albert C. Baugh’s contention that the Mak story is a folk tale! whic 
finds here and there outcroppings in literature is borne out by two versions 
of the story still to be found current in the South. The story that the writer 
heard told in September 1931 at a gathering of the mountain branch of his 
own family at Fletcher, North Carolina, near Asheville,? though it lacks some 
of the original details and though it is definitely modernized, is nevertheles 
easily recognizable as the Mak story :* 


Once a certain preacher, when he ran shy of meat,‘ went out in the 
thicket near his house and killed one of his neighbor’s hogs (hogs at that time 
ran at large). And he and his wife dragged it to their yard to clean it. But 
just as they were getting through with the gutting, they looked up and say 
two old women coming over the hill, their staves in their hands, on their 
way to meeting. And they were coming right to the preacher’s own house, 
for he had appointed meeting at his house for that day. On seeing the old 
women (who were getting to meeting ahead of time), the preacher and his 
wife carried the hog into the house and, for lack of a better place to put it, 
pushed it under the bed.® 

The people gathered, and the meeting went along fine till all of a sudden 
the preacher in the middle of his sermon spied one of the hog’s legs a-sticking 
out from under the bed curtains. He then bided his time till they “‘heisted” 
a hymn. And, when he could catch his wife’s eye, he would put into the 
hymn, where the congregation wouldn’t notice, some lines for only his wife 
to hear. They went like this: 


“Oh, Glory, Hallelulia! 
Oh, push that sow’s leg under the bed. 
Oh, Mattie, don’t you hear me ?”’ 


While the song was still going on, a couple of hound sluts came in and 
started nosing around the bed; so the preacher put in something like this: 


“Git out o’ here, you flop-eared houn’, 
Glory, Allelulia. 

For if you don’t, I'll knock you down, 
Glory, Allelulia.”’ 


The last paragraph would seem to be a late accretion to the story, tacked 
on by some wag who wanted either to exercise his poetic powers or to cot- 


1 Modern Philology, XV, 169—74. 


* The version I present here was told by Mr. J. E. Stroupe, at one time a 


school teacher, now a farmer and raconteur. He had the story from his 
grandfather, Bradley Johnson (c. 1825—1900), self-taught historiam, 
folklorist, philosopher, and raconteur par excellence. 

3 T tell the story as it was told to the hearers, retaining in so far as pos 
sible the exact language. 


4 Meat in mountain speech generally means pork, as is illustrated by the 
following sentence from a mountaineer freshman’s theme: ‘‘We eat lots of | 


meat, but not much beef.”’ 
5 Or, as some of the hearers insisted it ought to be, “‘in the bed.” 
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tinue the suspense. In either case, the story loses its end in the laugh that 
the preacher’s singing gets. Obviously it gains in popularity by being told 
on the preacher, traditionally a butt for jokes. Nevertheless, the essentials 
of the Mak story are here: a man steals a pig,’ and afraid of being found out, 
hides it under, or in, the bed. He circumvents discovery by use of his quick 
wit.? 

A second contemporary version, now current in Alabama, and one nearer 
the Second Shepherd’s Play is that told by Senator Thomas Heflin on the floor 
of the Senate and quoted above by Dr. Smyser. Senator Heflin repeated the 
story somewhat more fully the following year,’ and again in shortened 
form.* 

Will Rogers, comedian and humorous commentator, being in the Senate at 
the time of Senator Heflin’s speech, incorporated the story in his syndicated 
article appearing in newspapers on Sunday, February 1, 1931. His version devi- 
ates from Heflin’s only in being more colloquial and slightly more colorful. 


THos. B. STROUP. 
University of Florida. 


FINNISH CHARMS FROM MINNESOTA. — In the iron-mining towns of 
northern Minnesota, and the lake country surrounding them, the settlers 
from Finland and their descendants have kept many old customs. The 
sauna, the steam-bath built of logs, stands beside the lake shore, the luck- 
bringing mountain ash tree is planted by the house door. Great gatherings 
of Finnish people celebrate midsummer with singing and other music, some- 
times with dancing and races, and on the rocky homesteads birch branches 
decorate the place. Folksongs, in great number and variety, are found all 
over this region: some are very ancient, many beautiful, all have that 
marked individuality of the Finnish character. 

It was while collecting folksongs in this part of northern Minnesota that 
I heard some of the old charms and incantations once used in Finland to cure 
injuries, to invoke blessings or curses, or to charm cattle. They were originally 
used by the professional “‘loihtija’’ or wise woman, of whom one hears many 
stories. In this country the charms are remembered as folklore or told to 
children to amuse them. They are not as commonly known or as plentiful 
as the folksongs, and they are becoming more rare. 


1 A pig is the animal stolen in some of the analogues, a sheep in others. 
See Milicent Carey’s The Wakefield Group in the Towneley Cycle (Hesperia, 
XI), Géttingen, 1930, pp. 175—177, and also B. J. Whiting’s “Analogue to 
the Mak Story,” Speculum, VII (1932), 552. 

* Provided, of course, we agree that the wife has obeyed her clever spouse. 
The preacher’s wit stands him in as good stead as Archie Armstrang’s does 
that glamorous Borderer when he had stolen a sheep. See Professor E. K6l- 
bing’s Appendix to the Secunda Pastorum in the EETS edition of the Towne- 
ley Plays, Extra Series, LX XI, 1897. 

® Congressional Record. Proceedings and Debates of the Third Session of the 
Seventy-Third Congress. Vol. 74, pt. 2, p. 2243. 

4 Ibid. Vol. 74, pt. 3, p. 2750. 
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The following charm, from Oulu in Finland and Crooked Lake in Minne. 
sota, was used to make cows come home from the wild pastures, when they 
were first let out in the spring. Salt from a bell was fed to the cow leading 
the herd, then the bell was fastened to its neck, and the loihtija chanted; 


Kellon kaulahan sivallan I lash the bell to the neck 
Kuulun kellon lehmalleni The well-known bell for my cow. 
Kuulu, kello, kaiu kello Sound, bell, echo, bell, 

Kaiu karjamaan perilta Echo from the farthest meadows 
Kaiu koti kartanohon Echo even to the home farmyard. 
Sa oot suurin lehmistani You are the largest of my cattle 
Vahvin vasikoistani The strongest a my calves. 

Tuo sa karjani kotihin Bring ye home the herd 
Kalkutellen kartanolle Clanking to the farmyard, 
Saattele iltasavulle Lead it to the evening smudges 
Viela paivan paistaessa While yet the sun is shining 
Keski illan kellertaissa In the glow of mid-evening. 

Tuo jonossa Jumalan karja Bring in a row the cattle of God, 
Karja ehtoisan emannan. The herd of the generous mistress. 


Charms for curing or preventing illness are the most often found. Here is 
one for a bruised or scratched hand: as in the Kalevala, a hurt could be cured 
if one could trace and name its origin. 


Hyi! mista on puuttunut ? Hyi! from what place is distress ? 
Vaikka vanhoista akkoista ? Is it from an old hag? 

Vaikka vattu ranniaista ? Or from the raspberry bushes ? 
Vaikka seipaan sijasta ? Or from the fence-post ? 

Jost’an korppi korvettu Where the raven turns black 
Musta lintu muokatta-Hyi! The black bird is created-Hyi! 


“Hyi” has been translated as ‘“‘fie,’’ but is not exactly that; it is said ex- 
plosively and the Finnish pronunciation gives it a whistling sound. 

A practical charm to cure hiccough, from Kangasniemi, eastern Finland, 
was recorded in Winton, Minnesota; it must be said without taking a second 
breath. It has a good many dialect words, and the alliteration popular in 
Finnish folk-poetry. 


Nikko niineen Hiccough-to the heddle (of the loom) 
Toinen tuoheen Second-to the bark 

Kolmas koivun Third-to the birch 

Neljas neulaan Fourth-to the needle 

Viides viittaan Fifth-to the thicket 

Kuudes kuuseen Sixth-to the spruce 

Seitsemas seipaaseen Seventh-to the pole 

Kahdeksas kantoon Eighth-to the stump 

Yhdeksas yllaa Ninth-up! 

Kymenes kyllaa. Tenth-to the neighbor (villager). 


From the same source as the above I have another useful charm, for pre- 
venting frozen fingers: 


Pakkanen puhurin poika, Cold, son of the wind (lit. ‘‘puff’’), 
Alakylmaa kynsiain’ Don’t chill my finger-tips 

Ala kasiain’ palele; Don’t freeze my hands; 

Palele ves’ pajuja, Freeze the water-willows, 

Kylma koivun konkaleita. Chill the birch-chunks. 
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From the northwest of Finland, near Tornio comes a charm for a scalded 
foot. The child, whose foot had been scalded very badly, was told by the 
wise woman to put her foot in a bowl of water, which the loihtija had stirred 
with a knife. She then threw the water on the fire, calling out in a strange 
deep voice: 


Tuulehen tuskas’ Your torment to the winds, 
Valkehan vaivas’ Your ache to the fire, 
Kipus’ helvetin kattilaan! Your pain to the kettles of hell! 


Charms were also used by householders to rid the place of unfriendly elves. 
When they appeared, at Easter time, they could be frightened away by 
calling out: 


Hyi, hyi, Hytolaan Hyi, hyi, Hytola 

Hytélan koirat haukku The dogs of Hyt6la bark. 
Piikani, poikani, katsomaan, My little girl, my little boy, 
Joka ne kaukana tuloo. Look at them coming from afar. 


Elves were not always unfriendly or unwelcome at Easter: on that day, 
in the country near Oulu, the friendly household brownies who lived in the 
hay-barn and had food put out for them by the farm people used to visit 
the house to wish the master and mistress good fortune. They carried 
branches of pussy willow with which they lightly struck the couple, calling 
out : 


Virpoi, varpoi, Switch, switch, 

Tuoreeks’, terveeks’ Be fresh and healthy, 
Tulevaks’ vuodeks’ Be well for the coming year. 
Kuin monta waaeen. As many twigs, 

Niin monta vasikkaa; So many calves. 

Kuin monta oksaa, As many branches, 

Niin monta oritta; So many colts. 

Kuin monta urpaa, As many catkins, 

Niin monta uittia. So many lambkins. 


Some of these fragments of folk-poetry suggest those included by Lénnrot 
in his ‘‘Kanteletar.’’ Their meaning is not always clear to the Finnish- 
American people who remember them, and their existence is due to a strong 
oral tradition, and to the surroundings, still wild, lovely, and strange as 
magic. 

MARJORIE EDGAR. 

Marine on St. Croix, Minnesota. 


SOME PENNSYLVANIA ROPE-J UMPING RHYMES. — 


1. Johnny on the ocean, 
Johnny on the sea. 
Johnny broke a milk-bottle, 
Blamed it on me. 
I told Ma, 
Ma told Pa, 
Johnny got a beating, 
Ha, ha, ha! 
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Another version begins: 
Down by the ocean, 
Down by the sea, etc. 


2. Mabel, Mabel, set the table, 
Don’t forget the salt, vinegar, 
Mustard, pepper, ceeder, cider, 
Red-hot pepper. 


3. I went down town 
To see Mrs. Brown; 
She gave me a nickel 
To buy a pickle; 
The pickle was sour, 
She gave me some flour; 
The flour was black, 
She gave me a smack; 
The smack was hard, 
She gave me some lard; 
The lard was greasy.! 


4.2 Old man Daisy, 
He went crazy, 
Up the ladder, 
Down the ladder, 
Stoop. 


5. Lady, lady, turn around; 
Lady, lady, touch the ground; 
Lady, lady, show your shoe; 
Lady, lady, twenty-four, skidoo! 


6. Butterfly, butterfly, turn around, ’round, ’round; 
Butterfly, butterfly, touch the ground, ground, ground; 
Butterfly, butterfly, throw a kiss, kiss, kiss; 

Butterfly, butterfly, get out before you miss, miss, miss. 


7. Teddy bear, Teddy bear, turn around; 
Teddy bear, Teddy bear, touch the ground; 
Teddy bear, Teddy bear, show your shoe; 
Teddy bear, Teddy bear, skip to blue. 


8. Teddy bear, Teddy bear, go upstairs; 
Teddy bear, Teddy bear, say your prayers; 
Teddy bear, Teddy bear, go to sleep; 
Teddy bear, Teddy bear, don’t you peep. 


1 The rope is turned faster and faster until the skipper misses. 
* Nos. 4 to 10 contain directions to the skipper. 
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9. Buster, Buster, hands on head; 
Buster, Buster, go to bed; 
Buster, Buster, say your prayers; 
Buster, Buster, run down stairs. 


10. Johnny, Johnny, what’s the price of geese? 
Johnny, Johnny, fifty cents apiece. 
Johnny, Johnny, that’s too dear. 

Johnny, Johnny, get out of here. 


11.1 (The skipper’s fortune in marriage) 


a) Husband’s name: 
Ice-cream soda, cream of tarts, 
Tell me the initial of your own sweet-heart; 
A, B, C, D, ete. 


b) Husband’s quality: 
Rich man, poor man, beggar-man, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, Indian chief, 
A tinker, a tailor, a bow-legged sailor. 


c) Dress: 
Silk, satin, calico, rags. 


d) House: 
A gold house, a silver house, a pig-pen, a barn. 


12. Now you're married 
And you must be good; 
Make your husband 
Chop the wood; 

Count your children 
One by one; 
E, 2, 5, 4; ee. 


13. Cinderella dressed in yellow 
Went upstairs to see her fellow; 
How many kisses did she get ? 
t, 4, 2 4, Cte. 


14. Cinderella dressed in lace 
Went upstairs to powder her face; 
How many boxes did she use? 
E, 2, 3 4, Ge. 


Another version begins: 
Grace, Grace, dressed in lace, etc. 


1In Nos. 11 to 19 the questions are answered by the word, letter, or 
number at which the skipper fails to clear the rope. 
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15. Cinderella dressed in green 
Went upstairs to eat ice-cream; 
How many boxes did she eat ? 
i, 2, 3, 4, Che. 


16. Mother, mother, I am sick, 
Send for the doctor quick, quick, quick. 
How many doctors did she get ? 
KE, 2, 3, 4, te. 


17. Charlie Chaplin sat on a pin. 
How many inches did it go in? 
i, 2, 3, 4, @te. 


18. Charlie Chaplin went to France 
To teach the girls how to dance. 
How many girls did he teach ? 
3, 2, 3, @, 20. 


19. Last night and the night before, 
A lemon and a pickle came a-knocking at the door; 
I went downstairs to let them in, 
They hit me on the head with a rolling-pin. 
How many stars did I see? 
Zt, 2, 9, @ Oe. 


The rope-jumping rhymes above were sent by children in and about Car- 
lisle, Penn., to the Carlisle Evening Sentinel, at the invitation of the news- 
paper, and were printed in various issues of the paper in June and July, 
1929. Rhymes similar to many of those here given were reported in the 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, XXXIX (1926), 82—85, from New York; 
and XLII (1929), 305—306, from Massachusetts. Versions of several of the 
rhymes will be found in Alice B. Gomme, Traditional Games of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland (1894—98), II, 194, 203, 204; Alice E. Gillington, Old 
Hampshire Singing Games and Trilling the Rope Songs (1909), and W. W. 
Newell, Games and Songs of American Children (1883), pp. 105 ff. 

D. W. THOMPSON. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


FOLK LORE FROM GEORGIA. — These riddles, play rhymes, and tales were 
told in New York City by Ruby Russow of Jessup, Wayne Co., Georgia. 
She heard most of them there, a few, as indicated, in Florida. 


RIDDLES 
1. Round the house and peeks through a crack. 
Sun 
2. Dead in the middle and live at both ends. 


One end is a man, and the other end is a horse. 


3. Goes around the house and makes one track. 
Wheelbarrow 
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. Goes to the well and never drinks. 


Yer track 


. Goes all over the house and stands in one corner. 


Broom 


. Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 


Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 

All the king horses 

Can’t put Humpty Dumpty back again. 
Aigg 


. Goes all round with you 


And stan’s on a head. 
Tack in yer shoe 


. Goes in the pot stiff and comes out limber. 


Collard green 


. Twelve pairs! hanging high, 


Twelve men go riding by, 

Each man took a pair 

And left eleven hanging there. 
Man’s name was Each. 


. Black outside, red inside, hoist his leg and stick it in. 


Boot 


. Six sot, 


Seven spun (sprung), 

From the dead the livin’ run. 
Quail sot in a ol’ dead horse skull, hatched six egg; with the ol’ 
bird made seven, they flew up. 


Between the heaven an’ the earth an’ not on a tree. 
Knot 


. A man rode across a bridge an’ yet he walked across. 


The man was in his buggy and he rode in his buggy and he had 
a little dawg named Yet. 


PLAY-RHYMES 
One, two, 
Buckle my shoe, 
Three, four, 
Pick up sticks, 
Five, six, 
Latch de do’, 
Seven, eight, 


A good fat hen. 


1 Pairs of trousers. 
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2. Sally Walker 
Fly to the east, 
Fly to the west, 
Fly to the one you love best. 


+ Hawk Hongree 
Stand behind one another. One that is ahead, that’s the Hen. Behind 
that is the chick. Ol’ Hawk comes up, says he’s hungry. Hen says, 
“Shoo! Shoo!’’ Hawk says, ‘I shall have a chick.’”’ Hen says, ‘“You shant 
have one.’”’ Hawk says, 


“My bread is burning 
My water is boiling.” 


So he keeps flying around, keeps on till he do gets one. Takes his chick 
on to his den, comes back for another one. So he jus’ keeps it up till he 
gets ’em all. 


4. London Bridge 
All be in a arch, stan’. Hold hands up, one would go under de arms. 
Sing: 
London Bridge is broken down, 
Up to de white house we mus’ go, 
Pity po’ me! 
Keep that up until dey gets um all. 


TALES 
1. Murderous Mother 
Said, the girl’s mother killed her and buried her under a lilly bush. And 
some one came along and pulled one of these lillies. 
Do dawggie, don’t pull my hair! 
Mother killed me for a fig and a grape. 


2. Playing Godfather: Grease Test 


They was out at a fiel’ workin’. So every once in a while the fox would 
steal away, made out as he hear some one callin’. Says, ‘“Them ladies keep 
callin’ me like dat to name their babies.’’ Then he run back to the house and 
he takes a third of the butter. So when he came back the bear asked him 
what did he name the baby? Says, ‘One Third.’”’ Steal away again, name 
the baby One Half. Steal away again, says, ‘““This time I named him All 
Gone.”’ 

At noon time they knock off for lunch. The bear was looking for the butter, 
so he ask the fox, says, ‘“‘Look here, sir, where is that butter ?’’ Says, “Oh 
the butter gone.”’ The fox says, ‘“‘I don’ know, sir, I don’ know nothin’ about 
it." Says, ‘Oh I know a good way to tell who take the butter.”’ Says, “I'll 
make a big fire, an’ we all lie down an’ sleep;’’ and he says, ‘“‘The one that ate 
this butter it will run from him.’’ So the bear woke up, he woke before the 
fox did. So he says, ‘“‘Hun hun! You see, Brother, you the one eaten that 
butter.’’ So the fox he couldn’ say nothin’ to him. 
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3. Why the rabbit didn’ have no tail! 


They went afishin’. The rabbit he didn’t have any bait. So he turned 
aroun’ and he switched his tail in the water, and the fish bit it off. So that’s 
why the rabbit hasn’t got a tail today. 


4. Mock Plea 


Rabbit and a bear was in a briar patch. So the bear says to the rabbit, 
he gets angry wid him, says, ‘I am going to kill you and throw you in de 
briar patch.”’ ‘Don’, Brother Bear, throw me in that briar patch, that’s 
where my sister died at.’”’ So he says, ‘‘Well, I’ll throw you in the bushes.” 
‘Don’, Brother Bear, throw me in dem bushes, dat’s where my brother died 
at.” “Well, I’ll throw you in the green patch.’’ So he says, ‘‘Oh Brother 
Bear, don’ throw me in the green patch, dat’s where my father died at.” 
So he threw him over in the green patch anyhow. He says, “Hun! Jus’ 
where I was born at.”’ 

5. Eating Dawg? 

Man an’ his wife and a dawg. Ev’ry time he go out he brings back a coon. 
Once he could’ ketch a coon. So he hated to go back home without one. So 
he kills de dawg and skins him and then takes him back to de house. He 
told his wife that was a coon. So she take him and she cook him, and so 
they ate him. An’ so the nex’ day he was tellin’ about it, say, ‘‘So I couldn’ 
ketch a coon, so I killed the dawg and brought him back for a coon.’”’ So 
she says to him, “You don’t tell me that you brought a dawg back home 
for a coon, and we ate de dawg!” He says, ‘“‘Well, we have. I couldn’t get a 
coon, so I had to bring something, so I brought a dawg.” 


6. A Saw-Mill Spart (Spirit)* 

There was a boy wanted to be a saw-mill spart. So he went away from 
home. An’ on his way travelling he came to an old house where some men 
was playing cards. He was tired an’ wanted to rest, so he stop to this house, 
an’ way around twelve o’clock he begin to get hungry. So one of the men says 
to him, ‘“‘Say, Kid, aren’t ye hungry? There is a spider of salmon an’ rice 
there my brother cooked. He is in bed asleep. Help yourself!’’ So the boy 
did. An’ the men was still playing cards. So around two o’clock the boy got 
sleepy. So the man says, ‘“‘Say, Kid, aren’t you sleepy? Go back there in 
that room an’ lay down! My brother is in there asleep, an’ be careful as not 
to touch him, ’cause he will never wake unless you do so.”” The boy got in 
bed carefully, an’ went to sleep. An’ when he awake the sun was shining, 
an’ the men was gone. So he peeped over in this man’s face to see if he was 
awake. An’ then he saw the napkin tired on his face, an’ his mouth open. 
So away he ran in his night clothes. So he never no more want to be a saw- 
mill spart. 

ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 

New York City. 


1 Title given by informant. Heard in Florida. 
2 Heard in Florida. 
* Written by informant. 
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Bic LiEs FROM GRASSY. — The following tales were recorded from the 
driver of the mule team during a drive with him in Elliot Co., Kentucky, 

“Airy news from Grassy ?”’ 

“Nope. We hain’t had nothing behappen since John Will Jarles got 
drunk tuther night.”’ 

“Sure nuf? What did he do?”’ 

“We wuz sittin’ by the fire tuther night when he tried to ride his mule 
in the door. He kept yellin’, ‘It’s the end of the world. I seed Satan on the 
mountain.’ We got him offen the mule, then he fell inter the beehive. He 
sobered up then I tell ye.” 

“Ts he in town? John Tom ’lowed he wanted ter see him.” 

“‘He’s down ter the store, I reckon, a-tellin’ some big lie. He got the prize 
tuther night fer tellin’ the biggest.” 

‘What was it about, the Billy goat ?”’ 

“Nope. He claimed ter have climbed a tall tree ter heaven. Accordin’ 
to him, day coming on, John Tom awoke and laced up his boots afore going 
ter mill. Whilest his old woman made the biscuit, he caught up his old mule 
Bare Bones and saddled her. Knowing his ways, the old woman ’lowed he 
orter go by Crackers Neck ter miss the mud hole. John Tom ‘lowed that 
he’d be back afore night came on and not git stuck either; but jest as he got 
outsides the gate Bare Bones’ back broke into with a snap.! Well, sir, he 
study what he goin’ ter do, then he took his knife and a chestnut limb and 
whitled the purtiest backbone yer ever did see, so it fited in the mule’s back. 
John Tom was ready ter go on; but a tree sprouted up way, way beyond 
the blue (out of the chestnut he had for the mule’s backbone). It grew and 
it grew. I tell you it was some tree. As he couldn’t see the top, John Tom 
climbed up ter see whar it went. He looked down and he couldn’t see the 
ground, then he looked up and seen what looked ter be a rail fence, only 
the rails were of ivory and jasper. At the little white gate stood an old man 
in a white robe. John Tom ‘lowed it must be heaven. Whilst he was studying 
what ter do St. Peter called, ‘Come on in and git ter work.’ Hit was a 
sight ter see the big level fields with bands of angels, some planting corn 
with golden hoes and some picking the harp. Well, sir, John Tom took a hoe 
and went ter work with the rest of them as big as life. Over in a corner 
Gabriel, Moses and Timothy played ring-around-the-roses. One of the angels 
brung a gold jug with the purtiest water from the branch you ever seed. He 
took it and lay down in the shade of the fence where he could see the tree 
that growd from Bare Bones’ back. John Tom got ter thinking about his 
old woman and the cabin on Wells Creek. Looking down, down towards the 
earth, he saw his old woman alookin’ up. She war mad sure nuf ’case she 
wanted him ter fetch the meal fer ter make bread. 

““*You come down,’ she yelled. 

““T cain’t, you come up,’ he answers. 

““John Tom, yer come home and care fer yer wife and young uns ’er 
I'll skin ye.’ 

“With that he gave one last look at heaven, and begun ter climb down. 
Being light-headed he stepped out too fer on a branch and down fell John 


1 He hadn’t fed her all winter so she was in bad condition, 
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Tom head first. He lit on a big stone nigh the mill. His head was in so 
tight the miller couldn’t pull him loose no way he tried. So his woman come 
up with an ax and cut it off. 

“Then John Tom set there looking sorta dazed. ‘Where’s Gabriel?’ he 
asked. ‘What yer want with him?’ asked the miller sorta laughing behind 
his hand. The old woman ’low he hain’t got good sense since his fall. Well, 
sir, they got the meal ground someway and the last the miller seen of him 
he was carying the poke hoe home peck-a-back.”’ 

“Surenuf, that’s a good un. It minds me of some grandsir uster tell.”’ 

“What were they about? I won’t name it to a soul.” 

‘First one thing then tuther. We uster favor the one about the fox.’ 

“Name it, won’t yer?” 

“T cain’t, I disremember.”’ 

“T know where there’s a quart of licker hid.”’ 

“Well, it was way back in the eighties, so grandsir said. One January 
day come a blizzard, the wind was blowing big guns. It was a good time ter 
hunt down a fox beast that had been bothering the chickens. So he and 
grandsir went out with Long Tom, Short Tom and Sweet Mary Jane. ‘At 
top of Tater Knob,’ says grandsir, ‘I gave my horn a blow fer I seed a beast 
hidin’ behind a big stone. The dogs come arunnin’ just as it frisk atop, its 
brush as big as a poke and blue, the purtiest blue yer ever seed. I hated ter 
but Uncle Joe let fly at it, and, young uns, hit musta been bewitched. The 
shot went thru it like air. Then hit leaped over the dogs easy like, and was 
off thirty feet at a jump. Uncle Joe built us a fire, and we passed the time 
with a quart of licker. 

“Pretty soon Sweet Mary Jane and tuther dogs slunk back like we knowed 
they would, nary a dog on earth could catch such a fox critter. We started 
home thru the snow, when what should we meet but the critter friskin’ 
around a big tree trunk, eyes as big as dishpans. I set down and pulled a 
spike outa my shoe heel. Then I sliped around and nailed the brush of the 
critter to the tree trunk. Uncle Joe lit a pine knot and waved it in front of 
its eyes. The fox beast scrambled out of its skin and was gone. Hit musta 
been cold without the kiverin’. Hit was a sight ter see maw when we brought 
in the skin. Hit filled the whole room. We cut it up into twenty-nine small 
skins and sold them to a travelin’ hawker fer nigh three dollars each. Takin’ 
hit all in all hit payed us ter go huntin’ in the cold. I hain’t been nigh Tater 
Knob since.’”’ 

JUNE CLARK. 


Carthage, Ill. 


ASHANTI INFLUENCE IN JAMAICA.! — Gardner in his History of Jamaica 
states: ‘Great numbers of negro slaves were imported from Africa, repre- 
senting tribes as diverse in character as different European nations. Among 
these the fierce Coromantyns occupied a very prominent place, but though 
their dangerous character was so well known, their superior strength was 
so highly valued as to lead to the rejection of all measures proposed to check 
their importation.’’ Later on the same author, while describing the various 








1 This article was contributed without signature. 
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classes of slaves, tells us: ‘“‘The negroes from the Gold Coast were known 
generally as Coromantyns. The Ashantees and the Fans described by Chailly 
were included in this term. They were strong and active, and on this account 
valued by the pianters. The Spanish and French colonists shunned them on 
account of their ferocious tendencies; but attempts to prohibit their impor. 
tation into Jamaica failed, though they were the instigators and leaders of 
every rebellion.” 

Who, then, were these Coromantyns, who, as a matter of fact, maintained 
a commanding influence over all the other types of slaves, even imposing 
upon them their superstitions and religious practices, and who have left 
their impress on the general population of the Island to such an extent that 
they may undoubtedly be declared the dominant influence in evolving our 
Jamaican peasant of the present day ? 

The term Coromantyn, or as we more frequently find it spelt, Koromantyn, 
was not the name of any particular race or tribe. It was applied in general to 
those slaves who were brought from the Gold Coast in Africa. Its derivation 
can only be conjectured. 

Captain Rattray in Ashanti Proverbs, while describing the great oath 
of the Ashanti whereby they appeal for justice directly to the paramount 
chief, seems to throw some light on the subject. This solemn oath was taken 
by merely uttering the words ‘“Memeneda Koromante,”’ that is literally, 
“Koromante Saturday,’’ and the real import of the words was this: If the 
king or paramount chief did not render justice to the taker of the oath, 
might the same evil befall the people as had happened at Koromante ona 
Saturday. Thus the oath was in reality a conditional curse. The author then 
goes on to state: ‘‘Koromante is a place on the Fantee coast where Ossai 
Panyin of Coomasie was defeated and slain by the Fantees. This calamity 
was considered so terrible that even the name came to be proscribed and 
became known as simply ntam kese, the great oath.’’ Just when this battle 
occurred, it is impossible to conjecture. However, as the main supply of 
slaves, especially at the start, was drawn from the prisoners of war, it isnot 
unlikely that the captives taken at Koromante may well have been the first 
of a type that was henceforth to be classified as Koromantyns. 

Then, again, the great oath or curse might itself indicatea like origin of 
this particular class of slaves. For, aside from the prisoners taken in battle, 
it was no uncommon thing for the native tribes to sell into bondage debtors 
and criminals generally. At times, too, the petty chieftains helped along 
their revenues by assessing different villages a certain number of victims who 
were to be exchanged at the coast for rum and powder. What more natural 
than that the victim of his chieftain’s greed should utter the great oath or 
curse against him, and with ‘“Memeneda Koromante’”’ on his lips, should be 
started into bondage, his curse mistaken by the slavers for a homesick wail 
for his people and his country. This, however, is a mere conjecture. 

Sir William Butler, who arrived on the Gold Coast to take part in the 
Ashanti Campaign in October, 1873, tells us in his autobiography: ‘This 
coast has been for two hundred and more years the greatest slave preserve 
in the world. All these castles dotted along the surf-beaten shore at ten or 
twelve mile intervals were the prisons where, in the days of the slave-trade, 
millions of wretched negroes had been immured, waiting the arrival of slave- 
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ships from Bristol or Liverpool to load the human cargo for West Indian or 
American ports. It would not be too much to say that from each of these 
prison castles to some West Indian port, a cable of slave skeletons must be 
lying at the bottom of the ocean. In that terrible trade the protected tribes 
of the coast were the prime brokers. They bought from the black interior 
kingdoms of Dahomey and Ashanti, and they sold to the white merchant 
traders of Europe; slaves, rum and gunpowder were the chief items in the 
bills of lading. The gunpowder went to the interior, the rum was drunk on 
the coast, the slaves, or those who survived among them, went to America. 
If two in ten lived through the horrors of the middle passage the trade paid.” 

This would indicate, first of all, that the Koromantyn was not a native 
of the coast, but was brought from the interior; and secondly, it directly 
indicates the Ashanti as the source of supply. 

This theory, that the Koromantyns were in reality Ashanti, is strongly 
supported by the folk-lore and present-day customs of the Jamaica ‘‘bush.”’ 
Even Obeah, as it is practiced in the interior of the Island, and its cognate 
branches of Duppyism and Myalism are directly traceable to the superstitions 
and practices of a people, of whom it was said in the British House of Com- 
mons even before the close of the days of slavery: ‘“The Ashanti are the most 
civil and well-bred people that I have seen in Africa.”’ 

Through the folk-lore of a people we may at times trace its origin as well 
as contacts with other peoples. The Jamaica Anancy tales resemble in 
many respects the Brer Rabbit stories of Uncle Remus, which in one form 
or another are common to all the tribes of Africa. However, as the name 
implies, in Jamaica folk-lore it is the spider, and not the rabbit or hare, 
that forms the central figure, and here we have a strong argument for the 
origin of these stories, as the Ashanti word for spider is Ananse. Nay more, 
while the term is used in the folk-lore of the Gold Coast to-day under a 
slightly different form, Anansi, we find that the spider’s son is there called 
Kweku, while among the Ashanti themselves the name is Ntikuma. Is it a 
mere coincidence that the same individual is named Tacooma in the Jamaica 
“bush”’ ? 

Incidentally, the Ashanti have a proverb: ‘“‘No one tells stories to Nti- 
kuma.”’ Captain Rattray gives the explanation: ‘As the spider is the fount 
and origin of all stories, the son, Ntikuma, would be supposed to know 
every story in the world, having heard them from his father. The saying is 
used in the sense of ‘I know all about that, tell me something I do not 
know.’ In Jamaica they say, ‘I’m not asking you. I’m telling you.” 

In this connection, it may be objected that the Jamaica Anancy’s wife 
is called Crookie, while the present-day Ashanti speak of her as Konori or 
Konoro, which would seem to militate against our argument. Frank 
R. Cana in the Encyclopedia Brittanica states: ‘“The most probable tradition 
represents the Ashanti as deriving their origin from bands of fugitives, who 
in the 16th or 17th century were driven before the Moslem tribes migrating 
southward from the countries on the Niger and Senegal.” Now among the 
Hausas of Northern Nigeria, where Major Tremearne assures us that distinc- 
tion of sex is rare, an exception is made in the case of the spider, perhaps to 
mark its superior position. The male spider is called Gizzo in the folk-lore, 
the female is known as Koki. Might not this imply that the Jamaica Crookie 
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is a survival of the earlier term still in use when the slaves were dragged 
from their Ashanti forests ? 

The Jamaica Anancy stories have been passed along in living tradition 
by the old Nanas, or creole nurses, who correspond in many respects to the 
Mammies of the Southern States. The word Nana is itself pure Ashanti and 
means Granny. Thus nana-barima, a maternal grandparent; oba-nana, a 
grandchild. To-day the term Nana is almost disappearing from common use 
in Jamaica, and in its place Granny is generally heard in reference to the 
type formerly called Nanas. On the other hand, elderly people speak of 
any of their offspring beyond their immediate children by the general term, 
“Him me granny,”’ that is, ‘“He (or she) is my grandchild.”’ 

The Jamaican peasant every day makes use of words which seem mean- 
ingless in themselves, and yet they are pure Ashanti and their signification 
has been preserved in use. To cite a single instance: The staple food of the 
Ashanti is fufu, which consists of mashed yam or plantain, preferably the 
former. Its derivation is from the word fu, meaning white. In the Jamaica 
‘“‘bush”’ a very superior species of white yam is known as fufu yam. 

Again, in matters of customs, a no less striking coincidence exists, unless 
we are ready toaccept these facts as a verification of the lasting influence the 
Ashanti have exercised on the peasant population of the Island. A ‘‘bush” 
funeral is almost invariably marked by a peculiar custom. Before the 
departure for the burial ground, the coffin is raised and lowered three times, 
No one can give any real explanation for the act. Nor does any superstition 
seem to be attached to it. It is always done that way, and that is all there 
is about it, as far as the peasant is concerned. However, the very same 
practice has been in vogue among the Ashanti from prehistoric times, and 
so sacred had the custom become that after the Ashanti had developed into 
a conquering nation with the advent of the famous Golden Stool, the symbol 
of power and national vitality, the ceremony at the enthroning, or rather 
enstooling, of each new king required that he should feign three times tosit 
upon the Golden Stool, — actually he might never sit upon it, — raising and 
lowering his body three times, as it would be raised and lowered after death. 
It is almost as if he were reminded, ‘‘Remember man that thou art dust, and 
into dust thou shalt return.” 

Jamaica Obeah, or witchcraft, likewise seems clearly of Ashanti origin. 
The Ashanti word for wizard or witch is Obayifo, derived from Bayi, sorcery. 
When the personal suffix ‘fo’ is dropped, Obayi easily passes into the present 
form, which, it must be remembered, is the white man’s effort to express 
the spoken word of the early slaves, and which has been variously set down 
as obeah, obia, obi, etc. 

Obeah in its present form I would trace directly to the Ashanti fetish 
priest, Okomfo-Anotchi, i. e. Anotchi, the priest, who, as Captain Rattray 
tells us, about the year 1700, after committing a capital offence: ‘‘fled for 
his life to the Obi country. Here he had made a study of ‘fetish’ medicine 
and became the greatest ‘fetish’ man the Ashanti have ever had.”” Referring 
to the Obi country, Captain Rattray notes: ‘I have so far been unable to 
trace this place, but to this day in Ashanti any big fetish priest is called Obi 
Okomfo, that is Obi priest.’ The very practice of Obeah, too, the Jamaican 
“makes obeah,” is a close imitation of what Captain Rattray witnessed 
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among the Ashanti. For example, his description of the making of a 
suman, or fetish charm, has its counterpart in the weird incantation and 
grotesque fabrication that produce a similar bundle of sticks in the Jamaica 
“bush” as a protection against thief or evil spirit. 

Gardner records the commonly accepted theory as to the ultimate origin 
of Obeah as follows: ‘‘Of all powers, temporal or spiritual, the one of whom 
the negroes stood most in awe was that of the Obeah man. The word was 
sometimes spelt Obia or Obi; the latter term refers rather to the practice 
of the art than to the practitioner. This dread superstition is evidently a 
perverted form of one far more ancient, and may probably be traced back 
to Egypt. There the name of a serpent was Ob, Oub, or Obion. The Israelites 
were commanded not to inquire of Ob;”’ etc. 

T. E. Bowditch, one of the Commissioners sent by the British to the Ashanti 
in 1817, an acknowledged authority on the subject, reports traditions that 
would indicate that the Ashanti derived their origin from ancient migratory 
colonies from Abyssinia and Egypt. Moreover, the Ashanti Supreme Being, 
Nyame, really seems to be the Jahve of the Children of Israel, the true pro- 
nunciation of which is now a matter of conjecture and may be nearer the 
Ashanti Nyame than the sound actually ascribed to it. Again, the attributes 
and titles in both are strikingly similar, e. g. the Ashanti Bore, Creator, is 
practically the Hebrew Bora. In fact the roots of the two languages are 
startling in their similarity, but all that is another question, and too far afield 
from the Ashanti influence in Jamaica to be considered here. 


War VERSES. — The following verses were composed by Albert Cruchtfried, 
Fredericksburg, Va. while sergeant in a colored regiment in France. 
I’ll come back 
When de elephant roo’ts in de tree. 
I’ll come back 
When de whale makes love to de bee. 
I’ll come back 
When the sun refuse to shine. 
I’ll come back 
When the snow turn from white to blue. 
I’ll come back 
When de Yankee boys forget about de hob nail shoe. 
I'll come back 
When the statue of Veen execute the skirt dance. 
Maybe I'll come back to France. 
ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 


New York City. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HUNGARIAN PEASANT CusToMS. Karoly Viski. Budapest, 1932. Illustrated 

by photographs. 

“From the vast complex of Hungarian customs this book publishes merely 
a few select examples ..... We mixed them up as in life; also they follow 
each other irregularly,’”’ says the author. The book is a pleasant Cook’s tour 
of Hungarian customs, with songs and illustrations included. The “‘select 
examples” include the inevitable birth, marriage and death customs, as well 
as feasts such as those celebrating Saints’ days, grape gathering, pig killing, 
boys’ initiation. We gather that within the communities where they are 
practiced, the customs are as alive and respected as corresponding traits 
within a primitive tribe. There are conjectures as to origin, based on a com- 
parison with practices of primitive tribes chosen at random. Once in a 
while, we get a glimpse of an institution as a functional unit: the girls’ house, 
for instance, the communal spinnery where little spinning and much courting 
are done. Mostly the information given is fragmentary. We become interested 
in the turn of a verse, the lighting of a bonfire, but we cannot pursue this 
interest. Usually we do not even know whether the ‘“Hungarians”’ practising 
a particular custom are not perhaps Slavs carrying on the traditions of their 
fathers. It is tantalizing. 

If the book sets out to arouse interest and give delight, it fulfills its purpose 
amply. And there are always the engaging illustrations, worth looking at if 
only for the beauty of the photography. 


Cambridge, Mass. D. DEMETRACOPOULOU LEE. 


THREE LECTURES ON CHINESE FOLKLORE, delivered before the convocation 
of the North China Union Language School, Peiping, by R. D. Jameson. 
China, 1932. 

Dr. Jameson is professor of Western Languages and Literature at the 
National Tsing Hua University in Peiping. His interest in Chinese folklore 
has therefore grown out of his close association with Chinese culture, his 
knowledge of the language, and access to the printed traditional lore. In 
addition to these lectures he is at work on An Index of Chinese Popular 
Narrative and studies of the Folklore of the Han Dynasty, the Chinese Altar of 
the Soil, and Chinese Shape Shifters. With the Index he hopes to solve such 
historical problems as ‘‘the relation between Chinese and Buddhist lore... 
between the legends of the Chinese gods themselves ... between Chinese 
popular and sophisticated lore.’”” Sophisticated China more fully than 
sophisticated Europe he finds retaining the background of traditional folk 
material as a symbolic outlet for emotional behavior. Old ritual, old customs, 
old gods live on and are absorbed into or absorb into themselves the patterns 
introduced by Buddhism or Christianity. No precise and adequate collec- 
tion of folklore material for English readers has yet been achieved for China 
and its bordering countries of Mongolia and Thibet. Dr. Jameson’s work 
if carried out with thoroughness as a contribution to factual data should be 
of great value to western folklorists. 
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The lectures included in the present volume are intended to present the 
method of comparative folklore in a popular form to Chinese students. 
Characteristic of Chinese folktales is their regular ascription to a definite 
place and time. This gives them the form of legend. The historical spread 
of a given tale can be traced through its recurrence in the immense mass 
of written records which preserve traditional incident. Thus a Shantung 
man sets down in the ninth century a Chinese Cinderella story ‘‘antedating 
the oldest European version by some seven hundred years.” It was told 
to him, he observes, by his servant, a cave-man from Yung Chow. Dr. 
Jameson thinks that it derives, not from India, but from Arabian merchants. 
The form of the story, which unites the incident of the fish helper at a well 
with the true Cinderella motive of the obscure beauty persecuted by a step- 
mother and traced by a royal suitor through the clue of a lost shoe, is listed 
by Miss Cox as a unique variant cited from Basile. I found a similar com- 
bination in Panjim (New Goa) and in Portuguese India, and the incidents of 
the difficult tasks and the mother’s devouring her own daughter as substitute 
for the persecuted heroine, which Dr. Jameson finds connected with Annam 
versions of the same story, are also common to folktales from Goa. 

Dr. Jameson’s finds are hence of great interest. Does he not begin at the 
wrong end, however, when he rests his comparison upon such general con- 
cepts as ‘‘a small girl who suffers’ and ‘‘a helpful animal” as the core of the 
invention, instead of upon particular incidents and their context in the story ? 
So in the Constance legend as it occurs in the annals of the Sung dynasty, 
which date from the roth to the 12th century, attention centers upon the 
emotion of jealousy which leads to the persecution of the royal wife by her 
mother-in-law, the abduction of her child, and the consequent anonymity 
of the mother, events which are probably too generalized to serve as proof of 
actual relation with the European Constance story in its numerous variants. 
The folktale element seems to have been introduced from Mongolia at the 
time of the Ching dynasty, later than the rise of its popularity in Europe. 

Dr. Jameson lays much stress upon the pathological element which he 
sees involved in the wide popularity of such a tale. Cinderella is the ‘‘phan- 
tasy of a sub-adolescent girl ... she is mistreated, unloved and unappreci- 
ated,”’ and the story carries because the ‘‘repressed emotions which result from 
the strain of family life ... are here given relief.’’ Constance is the phantasy 
of a young wife who under ‘‘conditions of strain and rivalry” finds that such 
a tale ‘‘gives relief to surcharged emotions, harmonizes morbid impulses” 
and puts her in a better mood to face life generally. This is all well and 
good but it does not lead anywhere. I quite agree with Dr. Jameson that the 
distribution of a story, or particularly its invention, cannot be explained by 
pointing out “primitive elements.” The story as told in the sophisticated 
Chinese court ruled by a mother-in-law has not the savage elements that the 
Mongolian folktale contains. That the oppressor is the king’s mother does not 
recall a primitive matriarchate but the power wielded by a strong and 
arbitrary woman in any society over the love affairs of her son. This was the 
case in the Cupid and Psyche story as related in imperial Rome and is not 
unknown in our own day. No one could possibly question either that the 
wide popularity of the story “implies that the mentation involved is pleasant 
and satisfies a set of interests,” but to refer the popularity of the tales to 
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“a delusion of persecution” does not help to explain how exactly that set 
of incidents spread over the world as a popular tale. We know for a fact that 
jealousy is an all too common passion and that it takes itself out on pretty 
younger sisters and young wives far too often to require the necessity of 
conjuring up a pathological condition to explain the appeal. The “‘harsh and 
unfriendly world” is all too common. Too many heroines sink in the actual 
struggle with family relationships for us to generalize over adolescent 
moonshine and fantasy. Both these stories weave into a plausible experience 
based upon actual life whatever fantastic incident will enhance and embellish 
a good story according to the taste and knowledge of the audience for whom 
it is told and the body of narrative forms already current and popular. To 
some of those who listen it is no doubt medicine to a sick fancy but to the 
great majority it carries a pleasant satisfaction in the ultimate justice of life. 


Vassar College, MARTHA W. BECKWITH. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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